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Tue Last Living Heatu HEN on Eartu? 


To the best of human knowledge at present the bird here shown is the last living individual of its kind 
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THE HEATH HEN CENSUS FOR 1929* 
BY ALFRED 0. GROSS 
With Photographs and Frontispiece by the Author 

The annual Heath Hen census on Martha’s Vineyard Island, 
Massachusetts, was taken March 30 to April 3, 1929, under the auspices 
of the Division of Fisheries and Game. The weather conditions were 
ideal during the entire period of the census. Since the last annual 
census taken for the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England, 
Inc., in April, 1928, all active protection of the Heath Hen has been 
conducted by the State Department. Mr. Allan Keniston, Superin- 
tendent of the Heath Hen Reservation, has continued his trapping 
operations and vermin control and has thoroughly patrolled the entire 
region occupied by the Heath Hen. The last birds have been more o1 
less restricted to the vicinity of the farm owned by James Green, 
located near West Tisbury about four miles from the Heath Hen 
Reservation. 

The recent history of the Heath Hen is well known, but a review 
of the numbers of birds seen during the past two years will assist us 
in understanding the present status of the birds. In the 1927 spring 
census we were able to account for thirteen birds, two of which were 
females. In the autumn of that year only seven birds made their ap- 
pearance. This flock appeared regularly on the open meadow at the 
Green farm, but during the course of the winter it dwindled one by 
one until only three males remained at the time of the annual census 
in April, 1928. At the approach of summer the three birds dispersed, 
as usual, to the scrub oaks where in the course of their wanderings 
one more bird was lost, as only two Heath Hens returned to the Green 
farm last fall. Special attention was given to these two birds and an 
effort was made to locate them each day. According to Mr. Keniston’s 
daily reports they were both at the Green farm until December 8. 
1928. Since that date only one bird has been seen. 


* The official Report of Dr. Gross to the State Division of Fisheries an Game. 
Department of Conservation, Massachusetts. 
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Tue Heatn Hen 


The two figures shown above are from photographs, taken in the wild, of 

the last surviving individual of the race. The photographs were made 

from a blind by Dr. Gross on April 2, 1929. The three pictures shown 

on this page and in the frontispiece were taken during a period of ten 

minutes, after which the wary creature left the field and went into the 

scrub oaks. In one of the pictures the bird was within three feet of 
the camera. 
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Tue Hearn HEN 


The two pictures shown above are from photographs made in the spring 
of 1924 by Dr. Gross, on Martha’s Vineyard Island. The upper pic- 
ture shows the bird in a characteristic attitude of repose. 
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The entire region formerly occupied by the Heath Hen has been 
thoroughly combed again and again in the hope that other individuals 
would be located. Many interested persons of Martha’s Vineyard 
aided in the search, and every place which could possibly harbor a 
few birds was visited. To stimulate further efforts to find birds a 
reward of $100 was offered jointly by Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, Mr. 
Francis A. Foster, and Mr. John E. Howland, to anyone who would 
locate three Heath Hen, including a female, in any part of the Island. 
Later an offer was made by Mr. Burgess to anyone who would locate 

















HeatH HEN ENVIRONMEN1 


A sample of the scrub oak on Martha’s Vineyard Island, in which the 
Heath Hen has made its last stand, although the one surviving bird 
known to exist is not on the Reservation. 


a single bird other than the one known to be on the Green Farm. 
These rewards have never been claimed, and therefore it is reasonable 
to infer that the lone bird at West Tisbury is the very last of his race. 

During the census the observers saw the bird each day in the 
open field near the buildings of the farm. It came out of the scrub 
oaks bordering the field soon after daylight in the morning, and again 
late in the afternoon of each day. The bird was wary and seemed 
constantly alert for any impending danger. It was quick to squat 
in the grass when a hawk chanced to fly over the field, and at one 
time the swoop of a Marsh Hawk caused the Heath Hen to fly into 


its retreat in the scrub oaks. The bird though wary came very near 
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to our blind at times to feed on the grain and seeds scattered there to 
attract it. Fortunately, this gave the observers excellent opportunities 
to make photographs and moving pictures at very close range of the 
last Heath Hen living a normal life under natural conditions. This 
last bird is a plump male, and its plumage is in perfect condition; 
it has every outward appearance of being a_ perfectly healthy 
individual. 

We did not see the bird “boom” while it was on the field, nor has 
it been seen or heard to boom by those who have been keeping it 
under daily observation throughout the spring. One morning, how- 
ever, we saw it fly to the top of an oak tree, and there it went through 
a series of characteristic performances. It erected its tail, threw its 
pinnate feathers forward, spread its primaries firmly against the sides 
of its body and inflated the orange-colored sacs in the true nuptial 
dance style. Even from that vantage point there were no fellow 
Heath Hen to admire or to challenge him. It is unusual to see a 
Heath Hen perched in a tree, and the “booming” in such a situation 
is a real departure from the customary performance. But a_ bird 
bereft of all of its companions might weil be expected to do that 
which is unusual. 


How long this bird will continue to live, whether a day or a 
year or longer, only time can answer. The death of this bird will 
also mean the death of its race. It is the intention of the Massa- 
chusetts State Division of Fisheries and Game to allow the last Heath 
Hen to live its remaining days in a normal way among the scrub oaks 
of its ancestral home on Martha’s Vineyard Island. As long as it 
lives it will be carefully observed and protected by the Superintendent 
of the Heath Hen Reservation. Never in the history of ornithology 
has a species been watched in its normal environment down to the 
very last individual. 

Bowpoin COLLEGE, 

Brunswick, MAINE. 
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NESTING OF THE PINE SISKIN IN NORTH DAKOTA 
BY RUSSELL REID 

The Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus) appears to be a fairly common 
summer resident in the vicinity of Bismarck, and a few are found 
during the winter months. Migration records for several years indicate 
that they arrive in this latitude about the first week in April, in fair 
numbers. They commence nest building soon after their arrival. After 
the young have left the nest my records show that none are seen nutil 
the latter part of September. I do not know where they go, but pre- 




















Tue Pine Siskin on I7s Nest 
Photographed by Russell Reid at Bismarck, N. D., in 1925 


sumably they wander farther north. I have seen siskins every month 
in the year, except during the hot summer period of July and August. 
When they again arrive in the fall, the majority of them soon depart 
for the south. However, they are so erratic that their absence or 
occurrence can not be depended upon. I have seen them at Bismarck 
in the latter part of January, during our coldest weather, and again 
none were seen during the spring of 1927. 


Anyone acquainted with the nesting habits of the Pine Siskin can 
imagine my surprise on finding my first nest at Bismarck. Bismarck 
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is located on the east bank of the Missouri River, on a semi-arid rolling 
plain. The elevation is approximately 1650 feet. Trees of any de- 
scription are rare, except along the course of streams, and there are 
no native coniferous trees. In Bismarck quite a number of spruce 


and pine trees have been planted for ornamental purposes. 




















Nesr AND Eccs OF THE PINE SISKIN 
Photographed by Russell Reid at Bismarck, N. D., in 1925 


On April 10, 1925, the first nest was found, well concealed in a 
small spruce tree about five feet from the fround. It was made of 
dead spruce twigs, bits of cotton, and rootlets, and lined with horse 
hair. The nest was rather poorly constructed and loosely placed on 
the branches. The outside diameter measured three and one-eighth 


inches and the inside diameter one and one-eighth inches. 
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The female was not very shy, so I was able to take a photograph 
of her on the nest. As the owner of the tree was afraid that the tree 
would be broken down by curious small boys, the nest was removed 
and given to me. Upon blowing the eggs I found them only slightly 
incubated. 

During April and May of 1925, five other nests were found in 
Bismarck. The height from the ground ranged from five to twenty-five 
feet. All were in spruce trees with the exception of one which was 
in a small boxelder, nearly dead. All of the nests contained three or 
four eggs or young. 

The male is very solicitous as to the welfare of the female, and in 
all of the nests watched, he was seen feeding her while she sat on the 
nest. She, in turn, acted like a dependent nestling and greeted his 
approach with food with a shrill twittering and with fluttering wings. 
On one occasion he was observed to feed a female on the nest before 
any eggs were laid. Withal they were extremely interesting birds, and 
if sufficient time were available an interesting study could be made 
of them. 

I believe the above data comprise the first nesting records for 
North Dakota. 

NortH Dakota State Historicat SOCIETY, 

Bismarck, N. Dak. 





NESTING OF THE PINE SISKIN IN IOWA WITH REMARKS ON 
REGURGITATIVE FEEDING 
BY MRS. MARIE DALES AND WALTER W. BENNETT 

This paper records two nestings of the Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus) 
at Sioux City, Iowa. The first nest was found by the senior author 
while walking through Grandview Park on April 3, 1926. A Pine 
Siskin was observed to be busily engaged in tearing up an old Gold- 
finch nest, and carrying the salvaged material to a nearby balsam fir 
tree, where a new nest was being built on the outer branches about 
ten feet up. This nest building was continued for several days, but 
the nest was finally blown down in a heavy storm. A few days later 
the birds, probably the same pair, came to the senior author’s trapping 
station, about two hundred yards south of the first nest, and gathered 
cotton. For two days they were seen gathering cotton; then another 
storm raged and the birds were not seen again. 

On May 20, 1928, the senior author was called to see a nest in a 
small cedar tree on the front lawn of a neighbor. Mrs. Geo. Jepson. 
Three feet up in an evergreen tree not over four and a half feet high 
was a Pine Siskin’s nest containing four remarkably large eggs for so 
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small a nest. The female 
bird was incubating at 
this time. Two days later 
one egg hatched, and the 
following day another 
egg hatched. The other 
two eggs disappeared 
from the nest. As the 
young birds grew one 
either fell out, or was 
crowded out of the nest. 
On May 30 the nest was 
empty. 

The junior author first 
visited this nest at 6:30 
A. M. on May 23, and 
found two eggs and two 
young. One egg was 
broken. The size of one 
of the young led to the 
suspicion that it may have 
been a Cowbird. The nest 
was made of weed stems 
and hair, and was lined 
with what appeared to be 





cotton and hair. 
Pine Siskin on Its Nest, at Sioux City, Iowa. The 


yee tameness of the 
Photographed by W. W. Bennett. 


adult birds was remark- 
able. On this occasion the female remained on the nest until the ob- 
server came within five feet. Again the female would return to feed 
or brood the young while the junior author stood within two and a half 
feet from the nest. She returned to the nest during the placement of 
the camera twelve feet away, and once when a white card was put up 
on the edge of the nest for focusing she remained brooding fearlessly 
behind it. She insisted on brooding the young on this slightly chilly 
morning. 


After a series of motion pictures had been obtained at a distance 
of twelve feet, the camera was moved to seven feet. While the camera 
was being focused the male siskin alighted in a nearby elm tree. As he 
gave the characteristic siskin call there was no muffling of the sound, 


as might have been expected if the mouth had been full of food. The 
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male presently flew to the nest, and in order to have some movie pic- 
tures of the exchange of places the camera was started. However, 
the bird on the nest did not leave, and in a moment she had been fed 
by the male, and by what was undoubtedly a regurgitative method. 

The feeding process was a comparatively long one. As the male 
came near, the female turned her head, both of her mandibles began 
quivering, just as can be seen when a hen lifts her head after taking 
a drink. Then the male gave an evident gulp, shown by the movement 
of the throat feathers, and something whitish and soft appeared at the 
sides of the beak. The female’s bill was opened and the male pushed 
the regurgitated food into it, the female also doing her part in re- 
ceiving the food. Then the male’s beak was withdrawn, and after 
another gulp more food appeared, and was fed in the same manner 
as before. This performance was repeated five times altogether, the 
female brooding continuously. Toward the end of the feeding as the 
male withdrew his beak from the female’s mouth a string of saliva- 
like substance stretched between the two bills; this was immediately 
sucked in by the female. There must have been considerable of it, 
for there seemed to be a flow of it for nearly fifteen seconds. Then 
the male flew away. 


The junior author believes there is little possibility of his being 
mistaken in interpreting this as regurgitative feeding. At a distance 
of a very few feet the male bird’s bill was seen open and empty. 
then followed distinct throat gulps and soft food appeared each time 
between the mandibles. The female took about all of the food at 
each feeding that could have been contained within the mouth of the 
male, and the junior author clearly saw a several-times larger quan- 
tity of food pass between the two birds than could have been held 
in the mouth at one time. It is believed that these facts describe 
regurgitation. 

Our time permitted observation on only this one feeding act on 
that morning, but we visited the nest again on the morning of May 27, 
and more motion pictures were made of the birds at the nest. At 
6:30 a. M. the nest contained one young bird, which proved to be a 
Cowbird, and one egg. The female was brooding and did not fly 
until Mr. Bennett’s hand was within a foot of her. We could not 
determine what had become of the other egg and young bird. The 
female returned to the nest while the camera was being set up six 
feet away, then she flew away again. 


She did not return again to the nest for twenty-five minutes, and 
then fed the young Cowbird six or seven times by regurgitation, after 
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which she carried away the excreta. Thirty minutes later she reap- 
peared and fed the same way again. 


On this morning we were impressed by the length of the interval 
between feedings. Most small birds which bring solid and undigested 
food to the young make feeding visits every few minutes. With the 
Pine Siskin the average interval between feeding visits seemed to be 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. 


The young Cowbird is perhaps hereditarily accustomed to more 
frequent feedings; but when the feedings do come they are volumi- 
nous, and the young Cowbird seemed to thrive in spite of the infre- 
quent visits of the foster mother. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 





THE PINE SISKIN IN NEBRASKA: ITS SEASONAL 
ABUNDANCE AND NESTING 


BY MYRON H. SWENK 


Our commonly consulted authorities on bird ranges agree that 
the Pine Siskin rarely breeds outside of the coniferous forests of the 
Canadian zone of the North and of the higher mountain ranges. Ridg- 
way in 1901 (Birds of North and Middle America, Part I, p. 98) 
gave its breeding range as the “northern coniferous forest districts of 
North America. south to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, parts of New 
England, lower Hud-on Valley, mountains of Pennsylvania and south- 
ward to high mountains of North Carolina, Minnesota, etc., and on 
the high western ranges quite to the southern boundary of the United 
States.” The American Ornithologists’ Union Committee in 1910 
(Check-List of North American Birds, third edition, revised, p. 250) 
stated that the species “breeds mainly in Canadian zone from central 
Alaska, southern Mackenzie, southern Keewatin, and southern Ungava 
south through the higher mountains of western United States to San 
Pedro Martir, Lower California, and southern New Mexico, and to 
northern Minnesota, northern Michigan, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and in mountains to North Carolina, and casually in the lower Hudson 
Valley and Massachusetts.” As a matter of fact, however, the Pine 
Siskin is a rather common breeder, at least in certain years, in eastern 
Nebraska and other parts of the upper Missouri Valley, in purely 
Upper Austral zone territory. There are over twenty well-authenti- 
cated records of the nesting of the Pine Siskin in Nebraska. 


It is well known that the Pine Siskin is one of our most irregular 
birds in its migratory movements. Here in southeastern Nebraska, 
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as elsewhere in its winter range, in some winters this bird is present 
in abundance, while ir other winters very few or none are seen in the 
same localities. Also it may be plentiful in one locality and scarce or 
absent in another locality a hundred miles or even less away. In most 
years the siskins appear in October and November, first in small num- 
bers and later in larger flocks, and remain in suitable localities in 
greater or less numbers through the winter. They usually increase in 
numbers, often markedly, and in many seasons nest to a limited extent, 
during March, April or May. Then sometime between March and late 
May or early June they disappear, not to return before the following 
fall. The Pine Siskin is thus unlike our other winter residents in that it 
is also a breeder, and unlike our other breeders in that it is not a sum- 
mer resident, thus making its status rather anomalous. It may perhaps 
best be described as an uncommon to abundant, irregular winter visitor 
and an irregular but sometimes common breeder over most of 
Nebraska. 


The students of Nebraska birds prior to 1900 noted the presence 
of the Pine Siskin in the state, but apparently did not suspect that it 
might be a breeder here. Professor Bruner noted the presence of this 
bird in the vicinity of West Point during the season of 1881-82, and 
later on observed it at Omaha. Mr. D. H. Talbot reported its pres- 
ence in the state in the fall of 1884, when a male was collected by 
him at Genoa on September 30, and a female at Wood River on 
November 24. Mr. W. E. Taylor in 1888 recorded two specimens 
taken in December, 1887, at Peru, Nebraska. Both Mr. L. Skow and 
Mr. I. S. Trostler reported its occurrence at Omaha prior to 1896. 
the latter referring to it as “an irregular migrant and winter resident- 
earliest seen October 10.” During February, 1897, there apparently 
was quite an abundance of the Pine Siskin in the vicinity of Lincoln. 
Mr. J. S. Hunter first reported the presence of these birds on the 6th 
of that month. when he collected several specimens. Other specimens 
were collected on the 13th by Mr. Hunter, but we have no further 
evidence as to how long the birds remained about that year. 


There are no 1897-1898 records of the Pine Siskin from Nebraska, 
but the birds again appeared in abundance in 1898-1899. They were 
first reported from Long Pine, in north-central Nebraska, on February 
15, 1899, by Mr. William Smith. Mr. Merritt Cary found them at Ne- 
ligh during the same winter, and wrote of them as “a common but ir- 
regular migrant and winter resident” in that locality. At Beatrice dur- 
ing the spring of 1899 the writer found Pine Siskins in abundance. The 


first ones were seen on April 23—a pair of them—but by early May 
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they were very abundant in the vicinity, and remained so through most 
of the month. Mr. J. S. Hunter reports that there were large numbers 
of Pine Siskins near Lincoln during the winter of 1898. They were 
common during the spring of 1899 and remained until after the middle 
of May. Pine Siskins were apparently absent in southeastern Nebraska 
during the seasons of 1899-1900, 1900-1901, 1901-1902 and 1902-1903. 


In the Pine Ridge of northwestern Nebraska Pine Siskins are 
probably to be found in greater or less numbers the year around, 
though there are no actual records of their having been either seen 
or taken there in the winter, either by Bruner and Hunter in 1895-1896 
or Zimmer in 1910-1911. Cary and Carriker noted them at intervals 
among the pines during July, 1901, and thought they might breed 
there, and the same surmise was made by Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk 
in 1904 (Preliminary Review of Nebraska Birds, p. 84). 


Hardly had the surmise that the Pine Siskin might nest in the 
Pine Ridge been published in 1904 before the bird was actually found 
nesting in the state, but, surprisingly enough, in its extreme other end. 
These birds were quite common in southeastern Nebraska during April 
and early May of 1904. This first record of the breeding of the Pine 
Siskin in Nebraska was made by J. E. Wallace of Omaha, on May 7, 
1904. On that day he was exploring the lowlands at Chi!d’s Point 
south of Omaha, when between the railroad tracks and the Missouri 
River, on the west side of Mosquito Lake, he found a nest of this 
bird in a boxelder tree about twenty to twenty-four feet from the 
ground. The birds were still building on that date, but they had the 
nest nearly completed. They were very tame, and as Mr. Wallace 
examined the nest they came within two or three feet of him and dis- 
played considerable excitement over his presence. This excellent view 
of the birds made the identification very positive. 


Immediately upor his return to Omaha, Mr. Wallace wrote to 
Prof. L. Bruner concerning his find, and on May 9 Prof. Bruner 
replied, advising Wallace to secure the nest and eggs with the birds 
to definitely establish this seemingly extraordinary record. Mr. Wal- 
lace waited for a few days, and upon about May 13 he revisited the 
nest, but did not find the old birds there. The nest contained three 
eggs of the siskin and one Cowbird’s egg. The eggs were not taken 
at the time, but Mr. Wallace returned the next day and found the nest 
yet deserted and the eggs cold. Evidently the presence of the Cow- 
bird’s egg or some other disturbing factor had caused the birds to 
desert their nest. On this third trip Mr. Wallace took the nest and 
eggs and sent them to Dr. R. H. Wolcott, of Lincoln, but unfortunately 
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the eggs were broken in transit. The nest is in Dr. Wolcott's 
possession. 

The seasons of 1904-1905 and 1905-1906 were not marked by the 
presence of Pine Siskins in numbers in southeastern Nebraska. Rev- 
erend J. M. Bates found these birds at Red Cloud on March 25, 1905, 
but no evidence of nesting was seen. None at all were reported for 
1905-1906. But in the spring of 1907 they reappeared in abundance 
all over southeastern Nebraska. Mrs. H. C. Johnston reports that in 
March, 1907, a pair of Pine Siskins built a nest in a cedar tree in her 
mother’s yard at Superior. The tree was close by the walk and was 
passed every time anyone went to the house. It was only about three 
feet above the ground. The bird was so tame that she would stay 
on the nest while being observed. Eggs were laid in this nest, but 
before they hatched they were destroyed by a bad sleet storm, which 
broke down the nest. Pine Siskins were abundant all over Superior 
in the spring of 1907, and probably there were other unobserved cases 
of their nesting there. These birds were very common during that 
spring, in April and May, on the State Capitol Square at Lincoln, and 
elsewhere in town. The writer noted them as especially common from 
April 20 to May 12. On May 28, 1907, Prof. L. Bruner was walking 
across Capitol Square when he saw a Pine Siskin, probably a female, 
carrying a long thread. He watched it and found that a nest platform 
had been formed, indicating a well-developed start of a nest. The other 
bird, probably the male, was flying about and on the ground. This 
nest was watched daily, without in any way disturbing the birds, but 
on May 31 the partially constructed nest was found lying upside down 
upon the ground and the birds were nowhere to be seen. No other 
nests were found. although the locality was carefully watched by the 
local ornithologists. Several writers have noted that the Pine Si kin 
was particularly abundant over its wintering range in the winter of 
1906-1907 and remained unusually late during the cold spring of 1907. 


Pine Siskins were not plentiful in southeastern Nebraska in the 
season of 1907-1908. They appeared at Linco!n on October 18, 1907, 
but were not seen during the winter nor during the spring of 1908. 
They were more plentiful in 1908-1909. In the fall of 1908 they 
were first noted on October 12 and were present until December 12. 
They were not seen during the winter, but reappeared in May, 1909, 
when they were common from May 13 to 23. No nets were found, 
however, in the spring of 1909. The season of 1909-1910 was one 
marked by the apparent absence of Pine Siskins over all of south- 


eastern Nebraska. At least no one reported seeing them. 
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In the fall of 1910 the first Pine Siskin was noted by the writer 
at Halsey, Thomas County, in the center of the sandhill region of 
Nebraska, on October 28, when one individual was noted and collected. 
By November 20 they were present as far east as Lincoln. The fol- 
lowing spring they became very numerous in the vicinity of Lincoln. 
The writer noted them on March 13, 18, 19, 22 and 30, and on the 
latter date they were distributed in pairs. The same was true on April 
11 and May 3, 6 and 7. On May 6, 1911, on the ninth annual field 
day of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, the fourth nest of the Pine 
Siskin, with a sitting bird upon it, was found in a pine tree about 
twenty feet up at Capitol Beach, west of Lincoln, by Mr. F. H. Shoe- 
maker. Mr. J. T. Zimmer climbed the tree and found that the nest 
contained one egg, which, it was finally decided, would be collected, 
but unfortunately in returning to the ground the egg was crushed. 
It was perfectly fresh. Mr. Zimmer has the nest in his collection at 
the present time. Later in the same month. Dr. R. H. Wolcott found 
three nests of the Pine Siskin within the city limits of Lincoln near 
21st and A Streets, one in an elm tree and the other two in pine trees. 
None of these nests or their eggs were collected. Mr. C. S. Ludlow 
reports that Pine Siskins were present at Red Cloud from April 20 
to May 21, 1911, but there is no evidence that they nested there that 
spring. 

Pine Siskins were present, but not common, during the season of 
1911-1912. They appeared at Lincoln on November 4, 1911, and the 
writer saw them in the spring of 1912 on April 5 and again on May 
11. Mr. C. S. Ludlow reports them at Red Cloud on January 4, 1912. 
There are no records of the presence of the-e birds in this region dur- 
ing 1912-1913. In the season of 1913-1914 they were fairly plentiful 
at Lincoln in the fall of 1913, on various dates—October 25, December 
13 and 28—and a few of them apparently wintered—February 28, 
1914—but early in March of 1914 they appeared in abundance anda 
continued so until well toward the middle of May. Dates on which 
they were seen at Lincoln are March 5, 6, 22, 25, 29 and 31, April 1, 
4, 7, 11, 15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 29 and 30, May 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 
13, 15 and 16. In spite of this abundance all through the spring of 
1914 at Lincoln, no one reported finding a nest. Mr. C. S. Ludlow 
reported Pine Siskins at Red Cloud on April 2, 1914. 

Pine Siskins were not seen in southeastern Nebraska in the fall 
of 1914, according to our records, but they appeared in January at 
Lincoln—January 10, 1915—and another spring tide of abundance of 
siskins appeared late in March and continued until the end of May. 
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The writer noted the first ones on March 28 and the last ones on May 
30, 1915. Others noted them on March 30 and 31 and April 3, 10, 
13, 15, 16, 22, 25 and 27. On May 16, 1915, the fifth Nebraska nest 
of the Pine Siskin was found, this time in Wyuka Cemetery at Lincoln, 
by Mr. R. W. Dawson. At the time of discovery the nest had one 
young siskin in it and a Cowbird was on the ground under the nest. 
Both old siskins were about and were observed to feed both the siskin 
in the nest and the Cowbird on the ground. The nest was later col- 
lected. This was the same year that the nest was found at Sioux City, 
Iowa (Witson BULLETIN, xxvi, pp. 140-146). Mrs. C. S. Ludlow 
found the Pine Siskin at Red Cloud on February 26, 1915, and Mr. 
L. M. Gates noted these birds at Haigler, Dundy County, extreme 
southwestern Nebraska, on May 18 and 20, 1915. 

The season of 1915-1916 was a poor one for Pine Siskins. None 
were seen in the fall of 1915. A few were seen in the winter of 
1915-1916—January 2, 1916, at Lincoln—and a few during early May 
—May 2, 1916, at Lincoln. Mr. C. S. Ludlow noted them at Red 
Cloud on March 15, 1916. 


But the season of 1916-1917 was the banner year for all years 
so far, for Pine Siskins in southeastern Nebraska and for Pine Siskin 
nests. At Lincoln the birds appeared about the middle of November 
—November ]14—and remained in fair numbers on through the fall 
and following winter. They were reported by various observers on 
November 19, 26, 29, December 2, 3, 30, January 1, 7 and 31. Aboui 
the middle of March there was a great spring influx of Pine Siskins, 
and the birds remained until early in June. Dates on which they were 
reported in the spring of 1917 are March 15, 18, 25, 28 and 31, April 
8, 14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 24 and 29, May 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15 and 22. The 
last ones were seen on June 3. During March and April seven nests 
were found in Wyuka Cemetery at Lincoln. These records may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. March 15. Mr. C. E. Mickel found a nest yet in process of 
construction, but nearly completed, in an Austrian pine about eighteen 
feet up. The birds were about the nest on March 18 and 25, but had 
deserted it on the 28th, and were not subsequently seen. 

2. March 18. Messrs. C. E. Mickel and R. W. Dawson found a 
nest well started, but it was never completed. 

3. March 31. Messrs. C. E. Mickel and H. B. Lowry found a ful- 
ly built nest in a cedar tree with the birds hovering about. Later they 


were unable to relocate the nest and probably it had been destroyed. 
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4. April 18. Mr. C. E. Mickel found a nest in a cedar tree ten 
feet up. The female was on the nest when it was found. It contained 
four very slightly incubated eggs. The nest was made of pine and 
cedar twigs, weed stems and cord, and was lined with rootlets and 
horse hair. 


5. April 19. Mr. C. E. Mickel found a partially constructed 
nest, about two-thirds completed. 

6. April 22. Mr. C. E. Mickel found a nest with a sitting bird 
on it in a spruce tree about twenty feet up. It contained three eggs. 
The nest was similar in construction to the one found on April 18. 

7. April 24. Mr. C. E. Mickel found a nest about half finished. 


The birds deserted this nest after its discovery. 


Pine Siskins, in pairs, continued very common in Wyuka Ceme- 
tery through the rest of April and the first half of May, 1917. With- 
out a doubt other nests could have been found if searched for, but 
the finding of Pine Siskin nests was losing something of its novelty 
and in the pressure of other things the search for them languished. 
Paired Pine Siskins were common in other parts of Lincoln aside 
from Wyuka Cemetery, and no doubt were breeding. Mr. C. S. Lud- 
low reports that Pine Siskins were present at Red Cloud through the 
winter of 1916-1917, from December 2 to February 25, even in 
January. 

The seasons of 1917-1918 and 1918-1919 were not Pine Siskin sea- 
sons. None of them were seen at Lincoln during these seasons. At 
Red Cloud Mr. C. S. Ludlow observed them on April 12, 1918. The 
season of 1919-1920 witnessed a return of the siskins. At Lincoln 
they were first noted on February 8, 1920, and were last noted on 
April 7. The species was noted on the eighteenth annual field day of 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union at Ashland on May 15. Mr. C. S. 
Ludlow found them at Red Cloud on May 13, 1920. In the spring 
of 1920 they were common around Hastings, where in May of that 
spring Mr. J. E. Wallace found a nest with two young birds in it, 
constituting the thirteenth definitely known nesting in the state. This 
nest is now No. 2676 in the A. M. Brooking collection at Hastings. 

The seasons of 1920-1921 and 1921-1922 were seasons of Pine 
Siskin scarcity. Mrs. H. F. Hole noted this bird at Fairbury on 
February 23, 1921, and Mr. C. S. Ludlow noted it at Red Cloud on 
March 11 and April 4, 1922, but there do not seem to be any Lincoln 
records of it during either of these seasons. 

Then the siskins returned again in 1922-1923. They were very 
numerous around town at Fairbury during the winter of 1922-1923, 
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Nest of the Pine Siskin found at Lincoln, Nebraska, by Mr. C. E. 
Mickel, on April 22, 1917, in a spruce tree about twenty feet up. Side 
view (upper figure) and top view (lower figure). 
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according to Mrs. H. F. Hole, and remained at least until March 27, 
1923. At Superior, Mrs. H. C. Johnston found a pair of Pine Siskins 
in her father’s yard early in April of 1923, and on April 11 they 
started to build a nest about ten feet up in a Scotch pine tree. They 
were noted flying to this place in the tree with grass in their beaks, 
which activity seemed to stir the resentment of the Bronzed Grackles. 
and the siskins were driven away, thus preventing the realization of 
another nesting record. However, Pine Siskin nests were found at 
Lincoln in the spring of 1923 by Mr. Leonard Worley, one late in 
April and the other early in May of that year, these constituting the 
fourteenth and fifteenth breeding records. Mr. Ludlow found the 
siskins at Red Cloud on April 12, 1923. 

Siskins were again plentiful during the season of 1923-1924. 
They were again numerous around town in Fairbury during the winter 
of 1923-1924 according to Mrs. H. F. Hole. They appeared there on 
January 28, 1924, and during the following spring a flock of them 
came nearly every day, and often twice a day, to eat seeds from the 
pine cones in Mrs. Hole’s yard. As spring progressed the flock gradu- 
ally grew smaller until only one pair was left. For a period of about 
two weeks in the latter part of April only one bird came to feed in 
Mrs. Hole’s yard, but in May there were again two of them, and they 
remained through most of the month. Mrs. Hole was not able to find 
any nest of this pair nor did she see any young that spring at Fair- 
bury. However, on May 10, 1924, while birding in Wyuka Cemetery 
at Lincoln, Mrs. Hole, accompanied by Mrs. Cropsey and Mrs. McCoy 
of Fairbury, found a nest of the Pine Siskin about eight feet up in a 
small pine tree. The female bird was on the nest, while the male bird 
chirped and called and tried to frighten the observers away when he 
realized that the nest had been discovered. This nest was not dis- 
turbed, but it constitutes the sixteenth breeding record for the state. 
Mrs. A. H. Jones reports that Pine Siskins were present in unusual 
numbers at Hastings during the spring of 1924, and one pair that 
made her home their headquarters remained until June 2, under con- 
ditions that pointed to possible breeding. Mr. Ludlow reports Pine 
Siskins at Red Cloud on January 13, 1924. 

The Pine Siskin remained in small numbers during the winter of 
1924-1925 at Lincoln, Hastings, and other localities in southeastern 
Nebraska, but for its nesting operations in the spring of 1925 chose 
south-central Nebraska along the Republican River, in the vicinity of 
Superior and Red Cloud. On March 26, 1925, at Red Cloud, Mr. C. S. 
Ludlow observed a Pine Siskin gathering nesting material, as if pre- 
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paring to build, but no nests were actually found by him. A littie 
earlier in March, on the 15th, these birds had appeared in the vicinity 
of Superior, and they remained there through the spring. On April 
& Mrs. King of Superior, found a crippled female Pine Siskin in her 
yard. She put it in a cage and it laid an egg there. Later on in the 
same month the siskins were found actually nesting in several places 
around Superior. The twenty-third annual field day of the Nebraska 
Ornithologists’ Union was held at Superior on May 9, and the birds 
were still common in that vicinity on that date. A few remained about 
Omaha until early April but were not observed nesting in that locality 
in 1925. The same was true at Lincoln. 

The fall, winter and spring season of 1925-1926 was marked by a 
general plentitude of the Pine Siskin in southeastern Nebraska. At 
Omaha they were first seen on October 4, 1925 (L. C * orsky). Some 
remained through the winter, five or six being s. by Dr. C. A. 
Mitchell on January 14, 1926, and four by Dr. Mitch i and the Misses 
Mary and Emma Ellsworth on January 17. They . ere common by 
middle April, and even as late as May 16, on the occasion of the 
twenty-fourth N. O. U. field day, they were still present around Omaha. 
The Fairbury Bird Club reported a large flock of them as appearing 
in that locality on October 6, 1925, some remaining during the winter, 
while at least until early in April they were to be found in the Fair- 
bury vicinity. At Hastings they made their first appearance October 
15, 1925, and some were observed during the winter. while during the 
week of February 21, 1926, large numbers of them appeared about 
town, and they were still numerous on March 23. Mrs. L. R. Button 
noted them on December 23, 1925, and January 18, 1926, at Fremont. 
At Red Cloud they were first seen that winter on January 20, 1926— 
eight of them —then again on February 2—six of them—while by 
March 10 a flock of forty-eight was present. according to Mr. C. S. 
Ludlow. The Superior Bird Club reported them as plentiful at that 
place by Makch 10, 1926. At Lincoln they began to be noted early 
in February of 1926, and by about the middle of March had become 
conspicuously numerous. There is litthe doubt but that there were 
some Pine Siskins nesting around Omaha. Lincoln, Fairbury. Superior, 
Red Cloud and Hastings in the early spring of 1926, but no nests were 
actually discovered at any of these places that spring. The only case 
of the nest of the Pine Siskin actually being found was at Wahoo, 


Saunders County. north of Lincoln. 


On or about March 15, 1926, a pair of Pine Siskins appeared in 
the yard of Miss Mary St. Martin of Wahoo. On March 22 she dis- 
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covered that they were building a nest in a cedar tree about ten or 
twelve feet from her porch. When discovered, the nest was all ready 
to be lined. The nest was finished on March 27. Late on the evening 
of March 27 a heavy snowfall came, and the nest was not sufficiently 
protected by the cedar twigs but that it became filled with snow. By 
March 29 the snow had all thawed out and the female Pine Siskin 
was back in the nest, repairing the damage that had been done as well 
as she could. Before 3 o’clock in the afternoon of that same day, 
March 29, the first egg had been laid. Another egg was laid on March 
30 and a third one on March 31. On the morning of April 1 Miss 
St. Martin heard excited bird calls in her yard, and on investigating 
found the Pine Siskin nest tipped over and the eggs on the ground. 
One of the eggs was broken and the other two were frozen and cracked. 
so that they «o:.ld not be saved. The nest seemed to have a defect 
in constructi that prevented its being fastened tightly enough to 
withstand the . .my weather of the period. The siskins stayed around 
the place most i ‘he day on April 1, but at last they left and did not 
return. This constitutes the eighteenth nesting record for Nebraska. 

The season of 1926-1927 was one of Pine Siskin scarcity, much 
in contrast with 1925-1926. The species was wholly wanting in the 
Lincoln and Fairbury vicinities during the entire fall, winter and 
spring. At Hastings not a single siskin was seen by any of the num- 
erous local observers during the entire fall of 1926 and the following 
winter, the first observation of the species for the entire season being 
on March 10, 1927, by Mr. A. M. Brooking. At Omaha, Dr. C. A. 
Mitchell observed four siskins on March 14, 1927, and that was all. 
The Superior Bird Club noted the siskin once—on April 6. No one 
reported it from Red Cloud. Naturally, there were no nesting records 
for 1927. Near Mitchell, in Scottsbluff County, extreme western 
Nebraska, however, Mrs. J. W. Hali noted eight of them on March 
27, 1927, and by May 22 they were abundant in that locality, feednig 
on the dandelion seeds along with the Pale Goldfinches. 

But in the season of 1927-1928 the siskins returned in force. They 
were first reported from Hastings, in the fall of 1927, Miss Margaret 
Diemer noting ten of them on November 20. Mrs. A. H. Jones noted 
more of them there on November 25, and on November 29 she saw a 
flock of at least fifty siskins. They were also present along the Blue 
River south of Hastings, where members of the Brooking Bird Club 
saw eleven of them on December 23. Pine Siskins were numerous at 
Hastings, about town, all through the winter of 1927-1928, being seen 
in the yards and about the bird baths in various parts of the city 
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every day—a very different condition than had obtained the preceding 
winter. On April 21, 1928, Mrs. A. H. Jones found a young Pine 
Siskin, recently out of the nest, in her back yard. The following day 
it was rescued from the eaves pipe, where it had been imprisoned for 
a couple of hours, and, after being photographed by Miss Diemer, 
was restored to its parents. This forms the nineteenth nesting record 
for Nebraska. Pine Siskins were common and in pairs at Hastings 
up to May 19, and practically without doubt there were other, and 
undiscovered, cases of nesting by these birds there during that spring. 

At Fremont, Mrs. L. R. Button found Pine Siskins from December 
26, 1927, when twenty-five of them were noted, very numerously all 
through the winter of 1927-1928. At Lincoln Mr. L. H. Watson ob- 
served a single Pine Siskin on December 26, 1927, but the species was 
not again observed during the winter. However, about March 20, 
1928, Pine Siskins suddenly appeared in numbers in east Lincolnh— 
at the College of Agriculture campus, in Wyuka Cemetery, and else- 
where—and remained very common until well along in May. They 
were still common on May 12, on the twenty-sixth annual field day of 
the N. O. U. A pair of them appeared in my pine trees on March 22, 
the male in full song, and between then and April 3 Mrs. Swenk 
secured numerous records of the song of the species. They remained 
for several weeks, and I have no doubt they nested in the immediate 
neighborhood but lack of time prevented my exactly locating the nest. 
Mrs. C. W. McCaskill noted several of them wintering at Beatrice, 
January 9, 1928. 

In the Omaha vicinity Pine Siskins were first noted by Dr. C. A. 
Mitchell on January 27, 1928. On February 25 the Misses Ellsworth 
saw a flock of thirty in Forest Lawn Cemetery. They increased in 
commonness during March and April, and on May 13, Mr. L. O. 
Horsky had the pleasure of examining a nest of this bird in a cedar 
tree west of the residence of Mr. Leonard Nicholas, 6218 Spencer 
Street, Benson. On May 21 three young siskins left this nest, and as 
they did so they were banded by Mr. Horsky. This constitutes the 
twentieth definite breeding record for the state. 

At Red Cloud Mr. C. S. Ludlow noted his first Pine Siskins of 
the season on February 7, 1928—a flock of thirty-eight of them—and 
Mrs. George W. Trine saw a small flock as late as April 14, but no 


definite nesting records were made. The siskins appeared at Fairbury 
on February 15, 1928, and were seen from then on. A pair of them 
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located in the yard of Mrs. H. F. Hole of Fairbury, and were seen 
every day, the male in full song early in May. Mrs. Hole was sure 
the birds were nesting in the neighborhood but could not find the 
nest. However, on May 30 and 31 and June | and 2, young birds 
were seen with the old pair of Pine Siskins, thus definitely demon- 
strating that the birds had been nesting in the vicinity and constituting 
the twenty-first record. Thus in the spring of 1928 the Pine Siskin 
was proved to have nested at Omaha, Fairbury and Hastings, and 
probably did so also at Lincoln. 

Summarizing the above records, it is seen that the Pine Siskin 
nested in southeastern Nebraska in the springs of 1904, 1907, 1911, 
1915, 1917, 1920, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1928. In addition, 
it was common during the springs of 1899, 1909 and 1914. During 
the seasons of 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1905, 1906, 1908, 1910, 1912, 
1913, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922 and 1927 these birds were either 
uncommon or absent in southeastern Nebraska. The question at once 
arises why should the Pine Siskin be common, linger late and fre- 
quently nest in some springs, in southeastern Nebraska, while in other 
springs it is uncommon or not present. Can this be due to the char- 
acter of the spring itself? 

As a step in answering this inquiry the writer tabulated tempera- 
ture records for Lincoln for the months of March, April and May 
of the thirty-year period from 1899 to 1928, inclusive, from the rec- 
ords of the Lincoln Station of the Weather Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, located at the University of Nebraska, with the 
following results: 

Table 1. Monthly mean temperature for the months of March, April and 


May, and for these three months combined, for the thirty-year period from 1899 
to 1928, inclusive. 


1899 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 


0 ae 28 37 38 42 39 39 46 29 44 42 
| Re 51 54 51 52 52 45 49 56 44 54 
_ | ene 62 65 61 65 61 61 60 63 56 60 
Average ......-...-..----- 47 52 50 53 51 48 52 49 48 52 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
eee 36 53 43 26 36 37 29 41 39 47 
_____ SRERREREr enero 46 56 51 53 54 52 59 49 49 47 
a 60 57 65 66 63 64 59 62 57 68 
ee 47 55 53 48 Sl ol 49 51 48 54 
1919 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
SIS: °sissteadinisicictinss 41 43 46 41 34 34 43 37 41 43 
EEE 49 44 54 53 51 54 59 50 52 48 
| 61 61 65 64 60 56 61 66 61 65 


NE siccssrtarsncnsieats 50 49 55 53 48 48 54 51 51 52 
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Graph below shows the monthly mean temperatures for the months 
of March, April and May, and the average monthly mean temperature 
for these three months combined, for the fifty-seven-year period from 
1881 to 1928, inclusive, as recorded by the Lincoln Station of the 
Weather Bureau of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, located at 
the University of Nebraska, in relation to the springs in which the 
Pine Siskin nested (*) or was common (c), or both, in southeastern 


Nebraska. 
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The significance of these records is brought out when they are 
compared with the fact that the average monthly mean temperature 
at Lincoln for the forty-seven year period from 1881 to 1928, inclu- 
sive, is 37.5 for March, 51.5 for April and 61.7 for May, and 50.2 for 
these three spring months. It will be seen that during the springs of 
1899, 1904, 1906, 1907, 1909, 1912, 1915, 1917, 1920, 1923 and 1924 
the mean temperature for the months of March, April and May was 
distinctly lower than the forty-seven year average, or normal, for 
these months, and during nine of these eleven springs the Pine Siskin 


was either common or nesting, or both, at Lincoln, the exceptions being 
the springs of 1906 and 1912. However, the Pine Siskin nested in 
southeastern Nebraska in the springs of 1911, 1925, 1926 and 1928, 
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and was common in the spring of 1914, all of which, as a whole, 
were springs of higher than normal average temperature. Comparing 
next the mean temperature at Lincoln for the month of April for the 
thirty years under consideration, we find that during each of the 
fourteen springs in which the Pine Siskin nested or was common, or 
both, in southeastern Nebraska, the mean temperature for the month 
of April was more or less subnormal except in four Aprils—1914 
and 1915 and 1924 and 1925. In April 1904, 1907, 1909, 1917, 1920 
and 1928, in all of which springs the Pine Siskin bred in southeastern 
Nebraska, except in 1909 when they were common but not found 
nesting, the temperature of the month was considerably subnormal. 
In two of the exceptional springs—1915 and 1924—although April 
temperatures were above normal, those for both March and May were 
decidedly subnormal, especially in March, 1915, and May, 1924, so 
that the mean temperature for the entire spring was subnormal in both 
of those years. The spring of 1914 had very slightly subnormal tem- 
perature in March but slightly supernormal temperature in April and 
distinctly supernormal temperature in May, making the temperature 
for the entire spring slightly above normal, and it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that although the Pine Siskins were common at Lincoln until 
the middle of May there was no evidence of their nesting there that 
spring. In March and April of 1925 temperatures at Lincoln were 
strongly above normal (+5.5 and +7.5, respectively), and only 
slightly below normal (—.7) in May. However, these birds were not 
common around Lincoln or elsewhere in eastern Nebraska in the 
spring of 1925, but were common and breeding along the Republican 
River in the vicinity of Superior, and probably of Red Cloud, twenty- 
five miles to the west. At Red Cloud, interestingly enough, unlike 
at Lincoln, temperatures for March and April of 1925 were only 
slightly above normal (+.57 and +.72, respectively), and were slightly 
below normal (~.09 in May). Probably this difference in April and 
May mean temperatures between Lincoln and Red Cloud explains 
why the Pine Siskins were absent at Lincoln but nested at Superior. 

Another point of interest in this study is that the Pine Siskin 
nested at Superior in March, 1907, at Lincoln in March, 1917, at 
Superior in March, 1925, and at Wahoo in March, 1926, and that in 
three of these years—1907, 1917 and 1925—the temperature of the 
month was distinctly above normal, while in 1926 it was practically 
at normal. 


From these data it seems apparent that when, in any locality in 


southeastern Nebraska, March temperatures are normal or above and 
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the birds are common, there may be sporadic nesting, or attempts to 
nest, by the Pine Siskins. If the mean temperature for the month of 
April is subnormal the siskins will probably linger and frequently 
will nest and succesfully rear their young. They may do this also 
in May if supernormal April temperatures are followed by decidedly 
subnormal May temperatures, as they did in 1915 and 1924. If 
March and April have about normal temperatures and in May the 
temperature rises above the normal, the Pine Siskins may linger but 
not nest. In years like 1900, 1902, 1906, 1912, 1921, and 1922, when 
both April and May temperatures are above normal, the Pine Siskins 
do not linger commonly, nor nest. This may also be true when only 
April has a mean temperature above normal, as in 1903, 1908, 1910 
and 1927, or when May temperatures are above normal, as in 1913, 
1916 and especially 1918. In other words, the available evidence 
seems to the writer to make a quite clear case that the lingering and 
nesting of the Pine Siskin in southeastern Nebraska during some sea- 
sons may be accounted for wholly on the basis of its response to 
prevailing temperatures during the spring months. 


Judging from the fact that in the various falls that they have 
occurred in Nebraska the Pine Siskins usually have been seen first 
in the more westerly and northerly parts of the state, and later in 
the more southeastern localities, and also from the further fact that 
they may reach western or central Nebraska commonly in seasons when 
they are uncommon or absent in extreme southeastern Nebraska, it is 
probable our Pine Siskin winter visitors are birds that summer in the 
Black Hills and those parts of the Rocky Mountains at a corresponding 
latitude, or northward. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
LincoLN, NEBRASKA. 
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NOTES ON BIRD MIMICRY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE MOCKINGBIRD (MIMUS POLYGLOTTOS) 


BY FRANK F. GANDER 


I have studied the songs of Mockingbirds throughout a large part 
of their range and everywhere have found them to be exuberant song- 
sters, bubbling over with the joy of life. But what variety of song 
and what wide range in ability for mimicry I have found! Some indi- 
viduals have been so limited in their repertoire as to almost weary one 
with their endless repetition; others have caused me to marvel at the 
excellence of their imitations of varied sounds, but the song which I 
remember above all others is the impassioned outburst which kept 
myself and a number of others enthralled for many minutes one 
spring morning in 1918, down in Bibb County, Georgia. This mocker 
was a master artist and I was so thrilled by his wonderful melody 
that I forgot to listen for imitated calls and if such there were, they 
were so blended and woven into the beautiful harmony as not to be 
noted by me. 


I first heard the song of a Mockingbird in my early boyhood 
days in Kansas. They were then just invading that region and were 
not common, so that I was greatly enthused each time I heard one. 
Later, in Escambia County, Florida, | found them abundant and en- 
joyed their singing almost daily throughout the spring and summer 
months. There is something very romantic about the night song of 
these southern mockers. They seem to weave it from the witchery of 
the moonlight, the fragrance of magnolia blossoms, the whispering of 
the little breeze in the palms and pour it forth in a silvery flood of 
vibrant notes. Their song seems to be the magic voice of the night 
itself. 

My most interesting experiences with Mockingbirds did not occur 
where they are abundant. The first of these was in July, 1922, near 
the head of Matagorda Bay on the Texas coast. I had been motoring 
with relatives and in mid-afternoon we stopped near an old deserted 
farmhouse where we expected to camp for the night. As we were 
making camp, the song of a Mockingbird came faintly to our ears 
from the direction of another farmhouse which we could see out on 
the prairie. My first reaction to any bird call is to attempt an imita- 
tion in answer, so I promptly called to this distant mocker, putting 
more effort into the force of my whistling than into its quality. After 
one or two attempts on my part I listened in vain for an answer and I 
was rather chagrined, especially as smiles spread over the faces of 
my fellow campers. 
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After a few minutes I was suddenly surprised to hear an oui- 
burst of Mockingbird music from the roof of the house at which we 
had stopped. Without doubt this bird had flown in answer to my 
call, across the quarter mile or so of prairie which had separated us. 
I whistled my best imitations and call for call he followed me. As 
we sat down under some trees in front of the house, the mocker flew 
into the top of the tallest tree and, as we called back and forth, he 
gradually descended from limb to limb. As he came nearer his voice 
grew softer and softer and I, too, softened my whistling until, when 
he finally came to a perch directly over our heads and not five feet 


from the ground, we were just whispering. 


The effect was broken by conversation and the bird returned to 
the housetop and later, as dusk drew on, winged his way back to his 
own rancho. 

In the summer of 1923 I was staying on a farm north of Wichita, 
Kansas, and a Mockingbird which lived in that neighborhood was the 
master mimic of all I have heard. As the Arkansas River ran nearby 
and great trees lined its course, birds were abundant and I believe this 
mocker mimicked them all. although I have no actual list of the 
species which | heard him imitate. What seemed to me his most 
outstanding accomplishment was his imitation of a mechanical sound. 
Red-headed Woodpeckers (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) were abun- 
dant and the house in which I stayed had a tin-covered projection on 
the roof upon which they would drum a long roll of taps and then 
yell with delight. The Mockingbird would sit on a nearby telephone 
pole and mimic the sound of their performance so perfectly that it 
was only by watching the birds that one could tell the imitation from 
the original. 

One day as I waited for an interurban electric car the mocker 
was singing nearby and I whistled to him. He answered and we called 
back and forth and then he, too, like the Texas bird, came nearer and 
nearer and his calls became softer and softer. Finally he sat on a 
low perch nearby and looked squarely at me as he followed note for 
note every bird call which I could whistle. Then I began to improvise 
calls of a few notes and he followed, in fact, surpassed me as he 
added little thrills and tremulos which I could not hope to imitate. 
The arrival of the car for which I waited frightened him away. 


Most Mockingbirds around farms can imitate excellently the peep- 


ing of little chicks and I have known of a mother hen becoming quite 
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distracted in searching for a lost chick while a mocker was peeping 
from a low perch in a fig tree. Eastern birds mimic the loud call 
of the Bob-white (Colinus virginianus) and our California birds give 
as clearly the three-note call of the Valley Quail (Lophortyx californi- 
cus vallicola). 

The Mockingbird is not the only feathered mimic who can give 
an excellent rendition of this last call. On April 30, 1927, in a 
canyon in East San Diego, California, I listened to a Califronia 
Thrasher (Toxostoma redivivum) who started his song by repeating 
twice this Valley Quail call. After singing a few stanzas this bird 
would pause and seemingly with much effort, give one clear, bell-like 
note. A line of cast iron pipes had recently been laid past this place 
and I wondered if the thrasher had derived his unusual note from that 
source as it reminded me of nothing more than of the clinking of two 
pieces together. I have never heard this note given by any other 
thrasher and never again by this bird. 


On the same date and near the same place another thrasher was 
singing and during a lull in his song a Black-headed Grosbeak 
(Zamelodia melanocephala) sang its sweet song. No sooner had the 


grosbeak finished than the thrasher repeated the song note for note. 


In May, 1927, a Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) was observed 
in Balboa Park, San Diego, and on the nineteenth of that month I was 
in the taxidermist’s room of the Natural History Museum and heard 
what I thought was this bird calling just outside the window. I 
looked out but the only bird I could see was a San Diego Song Spar- 
row (Melospiza melodia cooperi) perched in a nearby tree. As I 
watched, he whistled a very good imitation of the call of the Cardinal. 
At no other time have I been able to find a resemblance between the 
call of the Cardinal and the song of the Song Sparrow. 


From these experiences I am forced to believe that not only Mock- 
ingbirds, but other species 2s well, do consciously mimic the calls of 


other birds and even at times mechanical sounds. 


O'Rourke ZoOoLoGicaL INSTITUTE. 
San Dieco, CALIFORNIA. 
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SOME UNUSUAL WATER BIRD VISITORS TO TENNESSEE 
BY ALBERT F. GANIER 


Although Tennessee has at one time or another during the year 
about 275 species of birds, her quota of water birds is comparatively 
small. This is due to the fact that, save for Reelfoot Lake, there are 
no large lakes and that being far from the sea coast, few coastal birds 
visit us even during the migration season. It is therefore of more 
than passing interest when such birds pay us a visit and in some cases 
is worthy of permanent record, such as the following notes on eleven 
of the rarer species. 

During the last week in January, 1925, the Tennessee River north 
of Chattanooga had a most unusual and interesting visitation of Her- 
ring Gulls (Larus argentatus), some features of which cannot be fully 
explained. The cause of this visitation was the presence of a vast 
number of dead fish killed when a break in a dam at Saltville, above 
Knoxville, released quantities of alkali into the river. Within a few 
days Herring Gulls began to appear, and as though they had signaled 
their fellows by wireless, they were quickly followed by others and 
others until finally hundreds were to be seen meandering down the 
river in the wake of the floating fish. Mr. H. P. Ijams, of Knoxville, 
whose home overlooks the river, and who is a close observer, tells me 
that he does not recall having seen these gulls at all in previous years. 
I have seen them, however, on several occasions in early spring on 
this river at Chattanooga, in singles, twos or threes. 

The White Pelican (Pelecanus erythrorhynchos) breeds in the far 
northwest and migrates southward through the Rockies and the Great 
Plains to its winter home on the Gulf. Tennessee is not in the path 
of its travel and the three records we have are outstanding in interest. 
Our first is that of a specimen killed on Reelfoot Lake in 1918 and 
mounted by Mr. Seth Curlin, of Hickman, Kentucky, who placed it in 
the Hickman Hotel, where he showed it to me a few months later. 
On October 3, 1926, two White Pelicans were shot at Reelfoot Lake. 
and one of these has been mounted for the new State Museum of Wild 
Life at Nashville. These two birds had been on the lake for about a 
month. The third and last record is based on a news dispatch from 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, which states that on September 24, 1926, a 
farmer found one in his barn lot and brought it to that town. This 
big bird had probably mistaken the grey galvanized iron barn roof 
for a pond of water and flew into it. The hurricane which wrecked 
Miami occurred just six days previous to the visit of this Pelican. In 
this connection, I am reliably informed that at about the same time, 
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a White Pelican was captured near Atlanta, Georgia. One old record 
is also available, that of S. N. Rhoads, who, writing in 1895, stated 
that one he saw mounted in a hotel at Union City, was shot at Reel- 
foot Lake. Howell, in his “Birds of Arkansas,” mentions three records 
from the interior of that state. 

The Whistling Swan (Olor columbianus) was, in pioneer days, a 
regular migrant in Tennessee and was so abundant on Reelfoot Lake 
at times that they were killed and shipped in carload lots to Nashville, 
Memphis, and Louisville. With the settling up of their breeding 
grounds in the Northwest, this splendid game bird gradually decreased. 
until it is now very rarely scen in the interior of the country. We 
have four recent records for the State, as follows: I observed several 
flocks on the Mississippi River above Tiptonville in January, 1911. 
On November 9, 1926, one was seen on Reelfoot Lake and was shot 
by a native who was later prosecuted. It was procured for the State 
Museum by the local warden, who states that this is the only swan he 
has seen during his fifteen years on the lake. In Middle Tennessee, 
near Manchester in Coffee County, a flock of twelve settled themselves 
on a small lake on December 18, 1919. They spent several days un- 
molested, | am told, until some automobile tourists found them and 
shot four of the flock, causing the rest to leave. One of the dead birds 
was sent to Nashville where I identified it. I regret to record that 
the guilty parties were not apprehended. The last record we have of 
this species is that of two which were shot near Knoxville on Decem- 
her 8, 1926, on the Little Tennessee River south of that city. Vig- 
orous action was brought against the culprits, and the case is still 
pending. 

The smaller forms of geese have been quite rare in the Mississippi 
Valley for many years although a considerable number winter on the 
Louisiana coast and must pass over in migration. I am giving below 
the only records we have of the Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) and 
for the Snow Goose (Chen h. hyperborea). 


Two of the latter species were wounded and captured on Reel- 
foot Lake in the fall of 1927 and were kept by a local game warden 
until they could recover. One died later but the other survived and 
was sent to Nashville, to the Glendale Zoo, where I saw and identified 
it on February 20. 1928. With it was a Blue Goose which had also 
heen taken in the same manner and about the same time at Reelfoot. 
On March 3, 1928, both species were recorded on the Mississippi 
River thirty miles north of Memphis, my informant being Dr. Louis 
Leroy of that city, who was accompanied by Dr. Jno. C. Phillips of 








ee 
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Massachusetts, and others. Half a dozen flocks of the Blue Geese were 
noted, their total number being 102. Mixed with them were probably 
a dozen Snow Geese. One large flock comprising fifty-one birds was 
approached to within one hundred yards. Dr. Leroy writes further. 
“During the last twenty years I have been on the Mississippi River in 
this district a good deal and believe that I have seen not more than a 
half dozen Snow Geese and perhaps a similar number of Blue Geese 
as individuals, traveling with flocks of Canada Geese. About Novem- 
ber 2, 1927, I killed a Snow Goose at long range out of a flock of 
about twenty of these birds. It was the first one of this species I had 
killed and was quite an object of curiosity among many old hunters 
here who had never seen one before. I know of two more which 
have been killed this year in this vicinity. Altogether, I have seen 
about a hundred Blue Geese this year in addition to the 102 which 
we counted on March 3. I am inclined to believe that last year’s 
flood caused a change in their food conditions and this led them to 
spread over this territory this vear.” 

Tennessee is visited by about twenty species of the duck family. 
rome of which are common and others but rarely recorded. G of 
the rarest is the White-winged Scoter (Oidemia deglandi), a duck 
which usually migrates from its Canadian breeding grounds down the 
two coasts, remaining in sea water through the winter. I am able to 
record a flock of these on the thirty-five acre Radnor Lake in the hills 
near Nashville, where from November 10-18, 1917, a flock of six re- 
mained and were closely observed by myself and other students of 
wild life. 

The American Egret (Heredias egretta), while still a rarity, is 
apparently showing a steady increase in the South, judging by its 
occurrence in Tennessee. Each year, in late summer. along the rivers 
the egrets are recorded in flocks of two to six, for at that season they 
roam northward from their breeding grounds, which are chiefly in 
the southern coastal swamps. We are now recording them severai 
times each July and August near Nashville. The most satisfactory 
evidence of their comeback was furnished on Reelfoot Lake during 
July, 1926, when flocks of hundreds visited that fine body of water. 
It is in order here to say that most of the white herons seen in sum- 
mer on our rivers are the immature of the Little Blue Heron, the 
young of which are white during their first summer. and “egret” rec- 
ords made by inexperienced observers usually refer to this species. 


The Wood Ibis (Mycteria americana), locally called “Gourd 


Head,” breeds in rookeries along the gulf coastal swamps and when 
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nesting season is over, moves northward up the Mississippi Valley. 
as far sometimes as Cairo. While it is regularly seen along the Mis- 
sissippi River near Memphis and on Reclfoot Lake, we have but one 
record for further east in the state, that of an individual seen on Rad- 
nor Lake near Nashville, July 25, and on August 1, 1925, by Harry 
C. Monk. A prolonged drouth had preceded this date, drying up 
the customary feeding places of this species in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi and it had evidently moved northward in search of water. Dur- 
ing the five weeks following. Wood Ibises were reported north of Nash- 
ville, in Kentucky, (Madisonville) and finally in central Illinois, far 
heyond their ucual range. Reference to this species is particularly 
timely this year, for as though nature had made especial provision 
for such emergencies, thousands of them will shortly move up into the 
flooded Mississippi Valley and, following the receding waters, will 
consume vast quantities of dead fish, left behind in the drying sloughs 
and fields. I have many times, in Mississippi and Louisiana, watched 
these splendid and timely scavengers, gorging themselves on these dead 
and dying fish, and wondered how they marshalled their forces so 


quickly and in such numbers. 


On September 22, 1926, I was standing on the muddy banks of 
the Tennessee River at Johnsonville, watching the mussel fisherman 
reap their harvest of shells, when three large birds leisurely winged 
their way by and furnished me the first and only record we have of 
the beautiful Caspian Tern (Sterna caspia\}. These large terns make 
their summer home from the Great Lakes into Western Canada, and 
passing south apparently, from the dearth of records, make but few 
stops. Observed at a distance of a hundred feet the large birds, with 
their black caps and red bills pointed downward toward the water, 
were readily identified. Another member of the tern family, however. 
has furnished us a more remarkable record and one that may never 
be duplicated for Tennessee. I refer to the Sooty Tern (Sterna fus- 
ctta), a species which inhabits the islands of the West Indies and 
is rarely seen north of Maimi, Florida. During the last week in July, 
1926, a hurricane moved northward out of the Indies and spent itself 
on the Carolina coast. On July 30 an exhausted Sooty Tern was 
picked up at an altitude of 3,300 feet in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
thirty miles southwest of Knoxville, Tennessee. This bird, apparently 


unable to breast the gale or perhaps having lost its sense of direction, 


had actually crossed a mountain range 6,000 feet above sea level and 
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had strayed nearly a thousand miles from its usual home. Miss Eliza- 
beth Ijams who made the find, sketched and wrote down an accurate 
description of the bird and furnished it to her father, H. P. Ijams. 
a competent ornithologist of Knoxville, who in turn furnished it to 
me. Additional records of this species were made during the week 
which followed, from Charleston, South Carolina, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and as far north as Wheeling, West Virginia. 

More than thirty years ago a Philadelphia ornithologist, S. N. 
Rhoads. visited the vicinity of Reelfoot Lake in West Tennessee ana 
in publishing a list of the birds, he included the name of the Black 
Skimmer (Rynchops nigra), whose usual habitat is along the Gulf 
and south Atlantic Sea coasts. His notation was as follows: “A 
specimen was found dead in Obion County, after a severe storm, by 
Mr. J. A. Craig, who gave me an account of it.” Our local bird 
students regarded the evidence as unfortunately scant and, knowing 
that this species never voluntarily leaves the sea coast, we were in- 
clined to cast it out as a state record. Some ten years ago, while at | 
Hickman, Kentucky, near Reelfoot Lake, I was invited by an elderly 
gentleman there (Mr. Seth Curlin) to look over his old collection of 
bird skins, which invitation I accepted with pleasure. One may 
imagine my surprise and delight when, on unrolling the yellowed tis- 
sue paper from one of the specimens, I looked upon the skin of a 
Black Skimmer, labeled “Obion County, Tennessee, near Pierce. 
November, 1890;” this is no doubt the ene referred to by Mr. Rhoads 
in his list, and clinches this species as a valid addition to our State 
list. I now have this specimen in my collection. 

It will be noted that little reference is made to records of wate 
birds on the Mississippi River, although it forms the west boundary 
of the state. It is for the reason that the writer has been able to spend 
but little time there in migration seasons nor has he had the co-opera- 
tion of anyone living in that vicinity. The great river, however. with: 


its succession of sandbars and “old river” lakes, is well known to be 


a popular thoroughfare for migrating water birds and would doubtle-- 


yield many surprising records over a period of year-. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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EDITORIAL 


The next Annual Meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club will be held at 
Des Moines, lowa, during the last week in December, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
exact dates will be announced in due time. Reduced railroad fare of one and a 
half for the round trip is available to all who attend this meeting. It is not 
too soon to plan to attend and present a paper on the program. 





We know of two private collections cf mounted lowa birds which have been 
put on the market within the last few years, because of the owner's decease. 
Both are rather large private collections, mounted by the old-style methods. 
They may have some exhibition value, but probably their greatest value will be 
found in the data which they might furnish for locality records. This statement 
is not made for the purpose of advertising these collections, but in deprecation 
of the fact that such collections are usually so soon scattered and lost, and make 
very little contribution to science. The heirs often have no interest in science, 
but do have an exaggerated notion of the monetary value of the specimens. 
No institution cares to pay the price, and the result is deterioration and loss. 
In too many cases such “scientific” collecting makes no contribution to science. 
If these private collections could finally land in some institution they might be 
better justified. Would it be possible in granting permits for scientific collecting 
to make a provision that the specimens collected under it shall eventually revert 
legally to a certain institution to be agreed upon and named? 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
Conducted by M. H. Swenk 


The Black Tern Nesting in Calhoun County, Michigan.—A nest of the 
Black Tern (Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis) was discovered on a small inland 
pond ten miles east of Battle Creek on June 10, 1928. There was only one egg at 
the time of discovery, and when I returned the following week this and the nest 
had been destroyed. The nest, built of small twigs and weed stalks neatly piled, 
was located on a floating bog among the lily pads in the middle of the lake. 
LAWRENCE WALKINSHAW, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Henslow’s Sparrow in a City Yard.—QOn May 17, 1928, I caught and 
banded a bird of this species, which made my third record for the species in this 
county. | recognized the bird by the yellow on the bend of the wing and the 
heavy bill, and then took note of its other characteristics—the graduated pointed 
tail feathers, olive head, head markings and streaked sides. My trap was undet 
cherry trees and quite surrounded by lower shrubbery—an unusual locality in 
which to find this dry field bird—E. A. Doo.irtrie, Painesville, Ohio. 

A Freak Junco.—<A Slate-colored Junco (Junco hyemalis hyemalis) ob- 
served in shoulder-high bushes alongside an open field, near Harmarville, Penn- 
sylvania, on May 1, 1926, was of interest because of a distinct grayish white ring, 
about one-eighth of an inch wide, about its neck. The bird, studied at close 
range with 12x glasses, had the usual plumage except for the neck ring, the pink 
bill and the characteristic white outer tail feathers showing plainly as it moved 
about.—Sipney Eastwoop, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Unusual Nesting of the Barn Swallow.—A Phoebe built its nest on an 
iron girder under a low bridge, over a swamp and only five feet above the water, 
and reared its young. On June 24, 1928, | was surprised to find that a Barn 
Swallow had built a low rampart of mud pellets on the rim of the Phoebe’s nest, 
relined it with feathers, and was sitting on four very heavily incubated eggs. And 
to make it still more interesting, the eggs were unusually long and so heavily 
blotched that had it not been for the birds | would not have recognized them as 
belonging to the. Barn Swallow.—E. A. DoouirtLe, Painesville, Ohio. 


The Snowy Owl in Northwestern lowa.—In November, 1928, Mr. John 
Hommes wounded and captured a Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea) about three and 
one-half miles southeast of Rock Rapids, lowa. The bird is a beautiful specimen, 
being snowy white, with a small amount of brown mottling on the back of the 
head and neck and some brown on the back and upper side of the wings. The 
bird was sold to F. J. Vickerman, of Rock Rapids, who will keep it alive for 
a while before having it mounted.—O. S. Tuomas, Rock Rapids, lowa. 

Another Snowy Owl Record from Iowa.—On January 3, 1929, Mr. E. W. 
Sells of Paton, Greene County, in west-central lowa, sent me a fine specimen of 
Snowy Owl which had been shot near there a day or two before. It was a 
female, measuring 25 inches in length and about 56 inches in wing spread and 
weighing just 4 pounds and 6 ounces. [| mailed it to Prof. Kubichek at the Coe 
College museum, who has mounted it, and it will be preserved in that museum. 
Prof. Kubichek reported that there was not a particle of food to be found in the 
stomach. Mr. Sells reported that there had been two of these birds seen there, 


but only one had been shot. In eleven years’ observation of birds in this locality 


this is my first record of the Snowy Owl, and | was very glad to secure this record 
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and also very glad to present it to Prof. Kubichek for the Coe College museum. 
W. M. Rosen, Ogden, lowa. 

On the Scent of Vultures.— After reading the articles of Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Taber on the scent of Vultures (Witson Buctetin, XL, pp. 154-156 and 221- 
223), 1 am prompted to relate an incident bearing on this subject and one in 
which I figured rather ludicrously. 

It was on September 17, 1926, that I received from a friend a squirrel which 
he wanted me to mount for him. The weather was very warm for so late in the 
summer and the flesh of the squirrel was decidedly tainted. | managed to remove 
the skin and then threw the carcass over into a stubble field. 

On the following afternoon (September 18), the weather still being very 
warm, | was lying on a log on the edge of a strip of woods adjoining the field, 
and watching the sky. Presently four Turkey Vultures came sailing along from 
the east, in a line of flight that would take them directly over the spot where 
the carcass of the squirrel lay. Upon reaching this place the four birds began 
to fly around in short circles, peering intently at the ground. Of course the small 
carcass was hidden by weeds and stubble. My position was about 100 yards away, 
where | lay very still to observe the action of the birds. One of them, spying me 
lying on the log, seemed to say to the others, “I see it. There it is,’ and all four 
were soon circling over my head. Lower they came with each circle until they 
were not more than fifty feet above me, and as any moment might bring the gaunt 
creatures down at close quarters, | jumped up and hurled a stick at them. They 
then flew away. About five minutes later another vulture flew over the spot 
where the carcass lay, and it too circled four or five times, but seeing nothing 
flew away. 

I am persuaded that the scent of vultures for decayed flesh is remarkably 
keen, but for untainted flesh they may rely more upon sight than the sense of 
smell—Tuomas M. Eart, Xenia, Ohio. 

The Return of the House Wren.— During the summers of 1925-26-27 the 
Eastern House Wren (Troglodytes aedon aedon) steadily increased in migration 
numbers in Hillsboro until it was rather common. In 1928, it extended its range 
to the immediate vicinity of the town. No bird welcomes its return. The hos- 
tility between this wren and the Bewick’s Wren (Thryomanes bewicki bewicki) is 
most bitter, and begins at nesting time. Twice it has come to open warfare. In 
1926, on the first of June, the House Wren came over and began to investigate 
every available nesting place, spending several days at a Chickadee’s old nest. All 
the time above the nest, in an apple tree, sat a Bewick’s Wren, singing. Suddenly 
and viciously he darted at the House Wren, striking it on the back. He then 
returned to the tree and continued his singing. The House Wren sneaked away 
and nested in the neighbor’s box. In 1928, the House Wren invaded an old nest 
of the Downy Woodpecker, carrying out the material a bit at a time. Three 
Bewick’s Wrens sat on a wire fence, watching. Suddenly one darted after him 
driving him off the place. With one exception (cf. Witson BuLterin, XXXVI, 
p. 92) the House Wrens have nested in the wren boxes, while the Bewick’s Wren 
nests in a neighbor's coal-house. Our premises will always be a battle-ground. 
Neither will ever give way for the other to nest here. The two will never occupy 
the same territory. The House Wren has come to stay. At the present time the 


Bewick’s Wren is rather common and is generally distributed. On a drive through 
the country, we are never out of the hearing of his song—Katie M. Roaps, 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 
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The Peculiar Suspiciousness of Nesting Southern Meadowlarks.— The 
suspiciousness of the Southern Meadowlark (Sturnella magna argutula) about the 
nest is remarkable. On June 21, 1927, | found a nest of this bird that was all 
ready but the lining. This nest was built on the ground, among short grass which 
was bent over to conceal it. The bird was seen to alight on the ground, 
and after waiting a few minutes to give the bird time to reach the nest, | 
started for the spot where she had alighted. She did not flush there, but was 
finally flushed directly from her nest about fifty yards away from the place where 
she had alighted. I did not disturb the nest but returned on June 20, only to find 
the nest in the same condition as when I first had found it. Believing that she 
had built another nest I began to search, and was rewarded by finding another 
nest forty or fifty feet away, fully built, and apparently ready for eggs. This was 
in a similar situation. I did not come within five feet of this nest, in order to keep 
her from leaving it, but on returning on July 7, I found this one also was deserted, 
and no birds were to be seen or heard. Not to be hoodwinked | began another 
search, and soon found a third nest, not more than sixty feet away, in a very 
open spot, that could be seen some distance away. This nest was about ready, 
and was not touched. On July 16, 1927, | came back to see what had happened, 
and going back of the nest within a few feet had seen nothing of the birds; but 
moving to the entrance a bird hopped out, arose and flew a few feet, and then 
sneaked off through the grass, and was net again seen nor heard while I was 
there. The male was not in evidence. The nest contained four eggs, incubated 
about five days. In two other cases where I have found their nests with partial 
sets, | have returned only to find them broken or destroyed by these suspicious 
birds—Donatp J. NicHotson, Orlando, Fla. 


The Starling Nesting in Luce County, Michigan.—On April 22, 1928, | 
was in a woods about two miles south of McMillan, Luce County, Michigan, and 
saw two Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris) pass over towards the east. This is about 
one-half mile west of the place where I later found the species nesting. On the 
following dates, within one-fourth of a mile of the nesting site, | saw Starlings as 
follows: May 9, one; May 21, a flock of five were seen in the top of a beech 
tree at the edge of the woods at evening, of which, upon departing, two flew 
north and three flew east; May 22, a flock of three; May 23, one: May 24, two: 
May 25, one was seen in a roadside maple at 5:40 a. M., which sang a few notes, 
then flew westward over a barn and was joined by two others on its flight to the 
woods; May 26, two were seen to go to a tree where some had been noticed a 
few days before; and May 28, two were seen at the same place on a tree at the 
edge of the woods. On this latter date, at 5:27 a. m., | saw a Starling in the 
entrance to an old Flicker nesting cavity, that was deserted, | believe, by the 
Flickers. The top of this tree had broken off years ago, and while the ten or 
more feet of the trunk below the place where it had been broken off was dead 
and decayed, much of its lower part was living. The old Flicker nest was about 
foriy-five feet up in the dead top of the tree. 

’ As I had seen Starlings at that place on previous days, it may be that nesting 
began before May 28. I first noticed them feeding young on June 15, and on 
July 1 1 noticed the young out of the nest for the first time. The Starling’s 
resting site is forty rods west of the lane where | have a number of bird houses, 


and about sixty rods west of my Purple Martin houses. Starlings were noticed 


only a few times feeding in the field near the houses. They usually took a course 
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to the northeast from the nest tree until about north of the lane, then to the 
east; and usually returned by the same course. On two occasions, | saw a Star- 
ling alight on the windmill, which when not in use is often used as a resting 
place by the Purple Martins. No attempt of attack was made by either species. 
Towards the end of the period that the young were in the nest, one of the Star- 
lings was seen going to the potato patch, where it gathered potato bugs. To go 
from the nesting site to the potato patch, the Starlings had to pass over some of 
the Tree Swallow colony, and once | saw a Tree Swallow force a Starling to 
the ground. 

After July 7, I did not see any Starlings until September 28, when two 
were seen in the dead top of a maple near the nest tree. On October 12, | saw a 
Starling on its usual course, and it went to one of the “lookout” trees where it 
remained for four minutes (7:16 A. M. to 7:20 a. M.), then flew back over the old 
trail to the east, the nesting site not being visited. It appears that this was one 
of the birds that nested there. My last record is of one seen on October 14, 1928, 
the bird having been seen one-fourth of a mile east of the nesting place. 1 shall 
be on the lookout to see if the Starlings return there to nest again next season. 


O. M. Bryens, McMillan, Mich. 


A City Robin Roost.—During the early part of October, 1928, Robins 
(Planesticus migratorius) were seen flying in a southeast direction late in the 
afternoon. After observing several of these flights, the writer decided to look for 
a Robin roost. 

On October 16, at 6:15 A. M. we were in an old orchard. It was a dark 
morning, and having heard only a few Robins we were becoming skeptical of 
our course. Then suddenly a commotion arose ahead of us and in the dim 
light we saw the birds rising from a plum thicket. They left in a steady stream, 
without exception headed northwest. They flew into the wind at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees and when they had gained an altitude of perhaps 200 
feet they would strike out for their destination. 

Some of the birds seemed a little uncertain about leaving the roost and 
would circle it a few times before following their fellows. The Robins con- 
tinued to leave the thicket in an unbroken line until 6:55 a. M.. by which time 
all but about a dozen birds had left the vicinity. 

The return flight of the Robins began at approximately 5:15 p. m. The birds 
sarted to arrive at the roost in small flocks of twenty to fifty. By 5:30 Pp. M., 
however, the main flight was on, but differed from the morning flight in that the 
birds returned in flocks of 150 to 200, thus showing that they had scattered 
during the day. The general direction of the flight was from the north and 
west. A very few Robins came from the southwest. 

The birds came in, flying at a high altitude, and would quickly break com- 
pany and dive down in zigzag fashion to the roost. Sometimes a flock would 
fly in and light more gracefully in a nearby tree and then fly over to the roost. 
At 5:45 p. Mm. the birds had practically stopped coming, and were for the most 
part settled in the thicket, where they kept up an incessant calling and chirping. 

The birds roosted about five feet from the ground and when they had once 
perched seemed to have little fear and allowed close approach, while in the 
morning they were quite wild. The roosting place was a very dense growth of 
wild plum trees about 150 yards long and 25 yards wide. The roost was located 
several blocks from any populated district and the birds were probably not 
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molested by humans to any extent. The place showed that it had been occupied 
for several weeks, and they remained ihere until October 20. 

It was rather hard to count the number of the Robins, but afier several 
observations we concluded that there were between 4,000 and 5.000 birds spending 
the nights in this roost—WiILLIAM YouNnGwortH, Sioux City, lowa. 


Bird Casualties on the Highways.—On June 10, 1928, we left Chicago by 
automobile for the Dakotas on an expedition for the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences. Our records of the birds and animals found dead in the road, which 
were probably all killed by automobiles, are as foliows: 

From Chicago to Iowa City, which is a distance of about 260 miles, we found 
eighteen birds and eleven mammals of the following species: Nine Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, two Screech Owls, one Northern Flicker, one Cowbird, one Meadow- 
lark, one Rusty Blackbird, one English Sparrow, two domestic fowls, three 
thirteen-striped spermophiles, two squirrels, one cottontail rabbit, one mink 
and four domestic cats. 

From Iowa City to Hawarden, lowa, a distance of about 360 miles, we 
found dead thirty-five birds, three mammals, two reptiles and an amphibian, 
which were of the following species: Thirteen Red-headed Woodpeckers, three 
Mourning Doves, two Kingbirds, two Bronzed Grackles, one Northern Flicker, 
one Meadowlark, one Cowbird, one Catbird, one Bluebird, one Bob-white, one 
English Sparrow, one female Ring-necked Pheasant, seven domestic fowls, two 
thirteen-striped spermophiles, one Franklin’s spermophile, two garter snakes 
and one toad. 

From Hawarden, Iowa, to Webster, South Dakota, a distance of about 280 
miles, we found very few bird casualities, and only one mammal, a_ plains 
muskrat. The few bird and mammal deaths in this instance were probably due 
to the scarcity of automobiles on the highways we traveled. 

From Webster, South Dakota, to Chase Lake, North Dakota, a distance of 
about 280 miles, very few dead birds were found. Several dead Richardson's 
spermophiles were seen, which was not unusual, as they are very abundant in 
the grass along the roadsides in North Dakota. 

On the entire trip, which covered about 1180 miles of highway, we saw 
about sixty birds, twenty mammals, a toad, and two snakes whose deaths were 
probably caused by automobiles —E. V. Komarex, Oak Park, and E. G. Wricurt, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bird Casualties.—The accidental death of birds due to flying into wires, 
poles, and other obstructions, is of common cccurrence, especially during the 
migration season. Weather conditions are often bad, with visibility poor, and it 
is not strange that a few of the passing thousands should be killed. Hardly a 
week passes but someone brings a specimen into the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, which was picked up dead in this vicinity, and on April 21, 1928, an 
adult female Woodcock (Philohela minor) was found by one of our staff. In 
spite of it being not unusual for birds to fly into obstructions, it seems strange 
that a Woodcock, which is an adept at flying in thick cover, and which migrates 
at night to a great extent, should fly into a large building on a clear night. 
Another, which had flown into a wire, was found near Lincoln Park on May Ist. 


Both were breeding females, and had deposited their complement of eggs. 
While on the subject of accidents, | saw a Black-footed Albatross (Diomedia 
nigripes) fly into the flag-staff of a tower on Laysan Island, H. T., in March, 
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1913. The bird’s right wing was broken, and we found that it was blind in the 
right eye. The albatross evidently circled, with the pole on its blind side. On 
Luysan, I several times saw albatrosses collide with each other, and fall heavily 
to ihe ground, but these birds waddled eff unhurt—A.LFrep M. Battey, Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, Chicago, Ill. 


A Hybrid Canada Goose..— 
There is an interesting cross 
between the Canada Goose 
and the common, or domestic 
Toulouse Goose, in Lincoln 
Park, at Chicago. It is a 
large sized bird, and is con- 
siderably darker than the 
average Canad Goose. While 
the cheek patch is well de- 
fined, it is rather dusky, and 
there is a patch of white on 
ihe forehead. When first ob- 
served, the hybrid goose was 
sitting with a small bunch of 





Canada Geese, and did not 


differ greatly from the others, 








except for the white feathers 
of the head, and the darker coloration. When the bird raised to its feet, how- 
ever, it was very conspicuous, for its legs and feet were yellow—ALrrep M., 
Baitey. Chicago Academy of Sciences, Chicago, Ill. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
April 17, 1929. 

To tHE Eprtror: In running through the Witson BuLtetin for March, 
1929, I find among the communications on page 63 a letter from the Heath 
Hen Committee of Boston, Massachusetts, dated January 31, 1929. This com- 
munication was very interesting to me, especially the reference to National 
Sportsman. 


While it would be farthest from our minds to resent the publication of any 


reference to our magazine, | want to say at this time that the statement that 
we have published “extravagant” articles on the Heath Hen situation is not true. 
The articles in question have been based on fact and no attempt was made to 
exaggerate the deplorable situation that existed. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. H. Foster, 
Editor National Sportsman Magazine, 
Hunting & Fishing Magazine. 
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BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Conducted hy Alfred M. Bailey 

There are two kinds of nature photographers. One secures pictures wher- 
ever no special effort is involved, while the other searches out difficult subjects 
and makes a serious attempt to obtain good results. 

Many can not afford the time to picture very timid species or forms nest- 
ing in inaccessible places. Birds of prey are diificult, as a rule, for most of 
them nest in high trees or along precipitous cliffs. The photographer who takes 
such subjects would be classed as one who goes out of his way to secure the 
unusual. 

There is much to be said for the man who totes a camera on a holiday trip, 
however, for he will often stumble over a rare chance to film an interesting sub- 
ject. This was emphasized to me last week when Mr. Fred Lodge of La Grange, 
Illinois, telephoned me that he had a nest of the Killdeer with young just hatch- 
ing. We loaded our motion picture camera in the car and worked our way 
through the Sunday traffic to an estate ten miles south of La Grange. We found 
the nest of the Killdeer upon a gravel bed at the rear of a garage, where trash 
had been burned. 

Shrill cries of “killdee, killdee” greeted us and the beautiful little parent 
bird fluttered and flopped, uttering cries of distress as she tried to decoy us 
away. There were three gray-and-black, downy, long-legged youngsters crouch- 
ed motionless in the little depression, while the remaining egg rocked slowly 
back and forth as the last baby tried to free itself. Anyone will recognize this 
as the chance of a lifetime, for young Killdeers leave the nest as soon as the 
down is dry, and then it is practically impossible to secure photographs. 

We erected the blind within six feet of the nest, and I set up the motion 
picture machine, while Mr. Lodge and his son retired to a distance to watch 
operations. Within ten minutes the adult came swiftly across the gravel and 
crouched over the young. At the same time, | noticed she pressed against the 
remaining egg—possibly accidentally, and cracked it wide open. At least, she 
hurried matters materially. | made thirty or forty feet of film as the youngsters 
crouched under the wings of the adult, and then, desiring to secure additional 
pictures of her returning to the nest, | attempted to frighten her from the nest. 
| waved my hands, yelled, flapped the blind, and finally threw my hat in an ef.- 
fort to have her leave. All at no purpose. I finally crawled out of the blind, 
and even then the Killdeer seemed reluctant to leave. The camera was set up 
within four feet of the nest, without the use of the blind. The parent came 
back with little hesitation and hovered over the young while | ground out film 
in an extravagant manner for a museum man. 

But we were not satisfied. The camera was moved to within two feet, and 
photographs were made which nearly filled the film, and then, while Mr. Lodge 
turned the crank, | slowly put my hand toward the Killdeer sitting with wings 
drooping over her babies, ran my fingers under her and lifted her from the 
nest. She showed little concern, even while | lifted her wings to show the con- 
trast of the beautiful white feathers beneath with the brown of the upper parts. 

We came away deeply grateful to the brave little Killdeer for the lesson in 
parental devotion, well satistied that we had been favored by fortune. The ac- 
companying photographic reproductions are enlargements from the motion pic- 


ture film. 
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THe KILLDEER 
An Interesting Study in Protective Coloration 




















KILLDEER ON Its Nest 


Both Pictures are enlarged from Motion Picture Films 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


THe Cowsirps. A Stupy in tHe Biococy oF Soctat Parasitism. By Herbert 
Friedman. Published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois. 1929. 
Pp. i-xviii+1-421. Pls. 1-XXVIII, figs. 1-13. Price, $6.00. 


In 1893 Major Charles Bendire published a paper (in Report of U. S. Nat. 
Mus.) on “The Cowbirds,” which summarized the knowledge of the subject in 
thirty-five pages. Dr. Friedman’s monograph now collects and collates the vast 
amount of material which has been published in all sources during the past 
third of a century, and contributes a very considerable amount of new field 
observation. The Preface states that “The present work is a complete report 
on all the Cowbirds, based on five years of uninterrupted work; three breeding 
seasons were spent in central New York State, one in Argentina, and one on the 
Texan-Mexican. border.” 

There has been a good deal of rearrangement in the taxonomy and nomen- 
clature of the Cowbirds since Bendire’s time. Friedman recognizes three genera, 
viz., Agelaioides, Tangavius, and Molothrus. The genus Agelaioides is South 
American, and contains two species and three races. Tangavius with its two 
species and four races occupies the coastal plains of Mexico and Central America, 
barely extending over into southwestern United States. Molothrus with three 
spectes and ten races spreads over the greater part of both North and South 
America. 

The author is able to give very complete information on many of the topics 
concerning the various species, including distribution, migration, courtship, mat- 
ing, eggs and egg-laying, young, food, plumages and molts, enemies, etc. Considera- 
tion of the genus Molothrus eccupies about four-fifths of the book, with Molo- 
thrus ater receiving the lion’s share of treatment and M. bonariensis and M. 
rufo-axillaris ranking second and third. We need not doubt, however, that all 
the forms are adequately treated in the light of present knowledge. 

In the discussion of the North American Cowbird we find a list of the species 
which are known to have been victimized, including 195 species and subspecies 
undoubtedly the longest list ever compiled. Hereafter, bird students will look to 
this list for the status of any species as a Cowbird victim. 

The egg-laying habits of the Cowbird are very fully discussed, but these 
problems still remain a splendid field for study; and the amateur ornithologist 
is just as likely as anyone to make some important discovery at this point. 

The last chapter in the book is a speculation on the origin of the parasitic 
habit of the Cowbirds: it is a complete and critically prepared discussion, but can 
hardly be said to solve the problem. Briefly told, the author believes that the 
parasitic habit has arisen in Cowbirds as a result of a “lack of attunement 
between the territorial instincts of the male and the egg-laying instincts of the 
female” “This lack of attunement seems to have been caused by the diminu- 
tion of the protecting territorial instincts of the male and this diminution seems 
in turn to have been started by the reversal of the territorial and nest-building 
instincts in the stock from which the Screaming Cowbird evolved,” viz., the 
Agelaivides group. Parenthetically we may make note of a misplaced line, line 
32 from the top on page 354, which destroys the meaning at a critical point. 


An extensive bibliography and an index complete the volume. The _ illustra- 


tions include various maps of distribution, numerous pictures of nests with 
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Cowbirds’ eggs, and a very noteworthy series of photographs of Molothrus ater 
in courtship poses. 

This volume covers a most interesting and important subject, and one which 
for some time has needed just such an exposition. The author has succeeded 
admirably in his task; we willingly concede it to be a “major contribution to 
ornithology.” The publishers have succeeded no less in their task of mechanical 
execution. On a back fly-leaf the publishers have made an interesting statement 
concerning the workmanship, which we believe will be an appreciated innovation. 


—T. C. S. 


Birps oF New Mexico. By Florence Merriam Bailey, with contributions by the 
late Wells Woodbridge Cooke. Published by the New Mexico Department 
of Game and Fish, Santa Fe, 1928. Pp. i-xxiv-+-1-807, pls. 1-79 (25 in color), 
hgs. 1-136, maps 1-60. Price, $5, in buckram. 

We look upon the present volume with admiration. The text is voluminous 
and most carefully prepared. The illustrations are abundant, attractive, and 
instructive. The work has been published through the generesity and patronage 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Deardorff McCreary, Jr., of Silver Ci:y, New Mexico. 
It 1s always a pleasure to express our appreciation to the patrons of science. The 
volume is largely the outcome of the researches carried on by the United States 
Biological Survey. The work apparently had its inception as far back as 1889, 
when Mr. Vernon Bailey was sent to New Mexico to make collections for the 
(then) Division of Ornithology and Mammalogy. Mr. Bailey, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bailey, later spent several seasons in the State on field work for the 
Bureau. Before his death Prof. W. W. Cooke undertook to prepare the available 
data for publication. Under the administration of Dr. Nelson the task of bring 
ing the material up to date and making a complete state book was assigned to 
Mrs. Bailey, whose experience in the study of western bird life is well known. 

A perusal of the acknowledgments convinces the reader of the vast amount 
of effort which has helped to produce this very complete and authoritative volume. 
The “Introduction” contains, besides the acknowledgments, a discussion of the 
zonal distribution of birds in the Staie, with lists for each of the six zones: an 
enumeration of the State and Federal wild life refuges, and the State organiza- 
tions concerned in the conservation of wild life; a list of birds first discovered 
and described from New Mexico—a surprisingly large number: a list of the 
bird collections from New Mexico. 

A unique feature of this work is a chapter on itineraries and reports of field 
work in the State (pp. 15-36), and another chapter giving an alphabetical list 
of localities visited by all reliable observers (pp. 37-68)—both by W. W. Cooke. 
Every field worker in ornithology from 1540 to the present time is mentioned: his 
work is briefly described, with citation to his publications on New Mexico birds. 

The descriptive catalogue proper, by Mrs. Bailey, is included within pages 
73-762. Three hundred and eighty-one forms are credited to the State, while 
fifteen additional hypothetical forms are listed, the latter being included in the 
body of the catalogue and indicated by brackets. Typical treatment for each 
species includes paragraphs on: Description, Range, State Records, Nest, Food, 
General Habits. Numerous maps help very materially in showing the distribution 
of species within the State. 
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Of the many first-class bird books which have appeared in recent years only 
a few approach the present one in the beauty, originality, and quantity of illus- 
tration. The maps, while not especially attractive, are none the less desirable 
and useful. Many of the halftones are from excellent original photographs by 
various field photographers: a few others are photographs of habitat groups in 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History. Most of the black and white plates 
are reproduced from painiings by Fuertes, though the plate of the Bald Eagle 
is by Robert Ridgway. One colored map shows the life zones of the State, and 
was prepared by Vernon Bailey. The colored plates by Allan Brooks form, of 
course, the cutstanding pictorial feature. We are unable to make any com- 
ments that will do justice to these beautiful pictures. And as these gaily colored 
pages embellish the work and fascinate the eye, awakening new aspirations and 
bringing to us a new world of bird life, so with their mention we bring our 
review to its climax. 

At the close of nearly every specific account several references are given 
to other important descriptions. Besides this a very full bibliography is given 
at the end of the book. Unfortunately, this is more than a bibliography of New 
Mexico ornithology, and seems to be an alphabetical assemblage of the “literature 
cited” in the body of the book. 

The avifauna of the great Southwest is so very different from that cf other 
parts of our country, that this work, treating essentially of the desert life, will 
supply a desideratum in many an ornithological library; it will be indispensable 
to those who wish to do field work in the southwest country, and now becomes 
the most valuable reference work extant for the general area treated. A limited 
edition bound in leather, and autographed by the author, was made available at 
$10. Our sincere congratulations are offered to the author and all concerned in 
the production of this work.—T. C. S. 


A Guipe to THE WinteR Birps OF THE NortH CAROLINA SANDHILLS. By Milton 
P. Skinner and Dr. John Warren Achorn. Albany, N. Y., 1928. Sold by the 
Science Press Distributing Company, Grand Central Terminal, New York. 
Pp. i-xiv+1-301. Pls. 31 in black and 13 in color. Price, $4.00. 

The Science Press Distribuiing Co. seems to be a new adjunct to the Scierce 
Press Printing Co., of Lancaster, Pa., and it has a long list of scientific works. 
The book here reviewed has been prepared by Mr. Milton P. Skinner, whose 
recent papers in the Witson BuLLetin will be remembered. Mr. Skinner spent 
two winters, 1925-26 and 1926-27, in the field in the Sandhills region in order 
to procure first-hand information for this volume. Ninety-seven species are 
described, including the English Sparrow, which comprise the winter avifauna 
of the North Carolina Sandhills. The account of each species is given under the 
heads of “Field Identification,” “Description,” “Distribution,” and “Habits.” 

The list of birds described looks almost like a spring migration list to us 
of the north. Especially full accounts are given of the two vultures, Blue Jay, 
White-throated Sparrow, and the Mockingbird. The Wild Turkey is still to be 
found in many parts of this State, and it is stated that, “In the Sandhills there 
are two or three groups totaling perhaps thirty birds in all.” The author thinks 
that with adequate protection this grand bird would increase again over prac- 
tically every suitable part of its oid range. 

Many of our own northern birds are found to have a sort of dual personality 


when we come to know their behavior in their winter quarters. The Cowbirds, 
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for example, in the Sandhills Go not associate with cattle: they also flock to- 
gether, and with other species, in a manner hardly characteristic of them in the 
north. 

The thirteen colored plates are by Mr. E. J. Sawyer, and each plate depicts 
eight or ten birds. Mr. Sawyer is very skilful in producing these small-sized 
bird portraits. The volume is presented as a memorial to the late Dr. John War- 
ren Achorn, from whose pen the three last chapters of the book were prepared. 


—T. C. S. 


Birps oF Western Canapa. By P. A. Taverner. Second Edition (Revised). 
Bulletin No. 41, Biol. Series, No. 10, National Museum of Canada. Published 
by the Canada Department of Mines, Ottawa, 1928. Pp. 1-379, 84 colored 
plates, 315 text figures. Price, $2.00 in cloth. 


The Witson BULLETIN carried a notice of this volume about two years ago 
(XXXVIII, 1926, pp. 250-251). It is gratifying to see that a new edition is 
needed so soon. The book contains no preface to inform the reader what changes 
may have been made in the revised edition. Upon cursory examination it is 
dificult to find a great deal of revision, except in the pagination in one or two 
places. A slight revision is noted in the account of the Sprague’s Pipit. The 
illus:rations remain the same. We are disposed to be somewhat critical of the 
plate of the common Bittern. Taking into account the perspective, the sedges 
or cattails in the far background seem to project too far skyward, being almost 
tree-like in height. There is the possibility of similar criticism in the Sora Rail 
plate. This book deals especially with the Canadian birds to be found west of 
Ontario, but probably also includes most of the birds of the northern states within 
the same longitude. It is thus not only a regional manual, but a very useful 


book of reference for ornithologists in general, being far more than a compilation. 
—T. C. S. 


Wuat Constitutes A Recorp? By Frederick C. Lincoln. Reprinted from Bull. 
Audubon Soc. of N. H., Vol. 8, No. 2, December, 1928. 


Discussions of this matter of field identification can not be other than helpful 
in developing greater scientific caution and discrimination on the part of all 
who do field work. The author is satisfied with nothing less than a preserved 
skin or a museum record of a skin. Years ago Chapman (Bird-Lore, IV, 1902, 
pp. 166-7) laid down certain rules for safe-guarding the accuracy of field identi- 
fication. Griscom (Bird-Lore, XXIV, 1922, p. 230) defends the possibility of 
identifying birds by ear. Ganier (Witson BuLtetin, XXXV, 1923, pp. 216-9) 
believes that birds may be safely identified by means of their mannerisms and 
habits. Griscom (Auk, XXXIX, 1922, pp. 31-41) has also pretty thoroughly 
considered the value of sight records, with the conclusion, we believe, that 
field records may be valid under certain restrictions. There is no doubt that 
certain species may be recognized in the field under certain conditions and by 
certain observers, sometimes by color, sometimes by song, sometimes by attitude, 
sometimes by habits; but credibility is probably established more by the personal 
equation than by any rules of procedure. And, therefore, we can hardly favor 
going so far as to discard all field records. The same field ornithologist might 
make a worse mistake in handling the skins; and who will say that the laboratory 
man is beyond error? Is not the fault with the observer rather than with the 
method?—T. C. S. 
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Birps oF Ittinois. By Orpheus Moyer Schantz. Conservation Publication No. 
6 of the Department of Conservation, Springfield, Illinois, 1928. Pp. 1-132, 
numerous figures, 1 colored pl. Free. 


The Illinois Department of Conservation has put out this booklet for the 
purpose of developing an interest in bird life—knowing that as knowledge is 
acquired interest develops. In many respects few of the western states have 
done more in developing a knowledge of bird life than has Illinois; we need 
only to recall the work of Forbes, Ridgway, Cory, Nelson, Gault, and a host of 
younger writers. 

There seemed to be a need for such an abridged list. The state list by Mr. 
Gault, published seven years ago by the Illinois Audubon Society, listed 339 
birds, with brief critical annotations on each form, but without description or 
field marks. Mr. Schantz gives a list of 292 birds, with various common names, 
length, distributional status within the State, and field marks. In a sense the 
two lists are complementary. We do not attempt to critically appraise the list 
under consideraion, but assume that the work has been carefully compiled. It 
might have been more acceptable if the map showing the life zones could have 
been shown in the conventional colors now generaily used for this purpose. The 
booklet may be obtained free of cost by applying to the Illinois Department of 
Conservation, at Springfield—T. C. S. 


A REVIEW OF THE BiRDS OF THE ISLANDS OF SIBERUT AND Srpora, MENTAWI 
Group (Spotta Mentawiensis). By J. H. Riley. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
Vol. 75, Art. 4, pp. 1-45, pl. 1. Washington, D. C. 1929. 


This paper is based on a collection of birds from several islands off the 
west coast of Sumatra. A check-list of 95 forms is given. Descriptive remarks 
are made on about 81 forms. The birds of these islands appear to be, for the 
most part, non-migratory; and hence there is a tendency for each island to 
have its own geographical race of a given species. For example, we find listed 
on page 23 the following: 

Hypothymis azurea consobrina Richmond, Simalur Island 
Hypothymis azurea amelis Oberholser, Nias Island 
Hypothymis azurea isocara Oberholser, Banjak Islands 
Hypothymis azurea ponera Oberholser, Batu Islands 
Hypothymis azurea leucophila Oberholser, Mentawi Islands 
Hypothymis azurea richmondi Oberholser, Engano Island 


Ability to see that non-migratory birds may become more quickly and defi- 
nitely isolated into races on islands is not limited to taxonomists: and where 
such races can be clearly recognized by constant variation, some of the objections 
to trinomial designation will not apply with equai force. The same admission 
might be made concerning non-migratory forms which inhabit mountain valleys. 

But there seems to be uncertainty as to the validity (value?) of even these 
island races among the experts themselves. Thus, the author (page 21) in 
speaking of Calyptomena viridis siberu Chasen and Kloss, says, “This appears 
to be a very good race. It is much darker, less yellowish green than C. v. con- 
tinentis: it also appears to be somewhat larger.” We may conclude that the 


author is uncertain whether it is a good race, and whether it is in reality larger. 
And while in this quotation the author merely comments on the work of others, 
yet we are disposed to point to this uncertainty and indefiniteness as typical of 
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much of the modern taxonomic work. This vagueness and indefiniteness is the 
inevitable result of the subspecific refinement; to put it the other way around, 
the subspecific concept and trinomialism lead to vagueness and careless work 
which clutters up the literature, to the confusion of all who follow. On page 
13 the author says, “Loriculus galgulus lamprochlorus Oberholser from Nias is 
not different enough to warrant recognition in my opinion.” Thus is one expert 
guess offset by another expert opinion, and where are we? The fact of the 
matter is that we are losing confidence in the taxonomic work of our time.— 


T. C. S. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE NesTING HABITS OF THE GOLDEN 
Eacite. By Joseph R. Slevin. Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., 4th Series, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 3, pp. 45-71, pls. 4-7. 1929. 

This is a narrative account of a search for eagles’ nests, and the collection 
of their eggs, through the years 1916 to 1922. Twenty-one sets were collected, 
affording a very good opportunity for a comparative study which was not under- 
taken. The eagles were found to replace a set of eggs when removed. They had 
a peculiar habit of placing leafy branches of the eucalyptus tree in the nest, 
possibly in an effort to conceal the eggs.—T. C. S. 


A New Birp Famity (GeospizipAE) FROM THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDs. By Harry 
S. Swarth. Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., 4th Ser., Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 29-43, 
6 figs. 1929. 


The California Academy of Science made a very large collection of birds 
(over 8000 skins) in the Galapagos Islands in 1905-06. Most of the smaller birds 
had not been studied until Mr. Swarth undertook the task in 1927. The author 
proposes to unite the “ground finches” (genus Geospiza) with the creepers 
(Certhidea) to form a new family to be known as Geospizidae, confined to the 
Galapagos Archipelago and Cocos Island.—T. C. S. 


1. A Previminary Witp Lire anp Forest Survey oF SOUTHWESTERN CATTARAU- 
cus County, N. Y. By Victor H. Cahalane. Pp. 9-144. 

2. A PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE TROUT STREAMS OF SOUTHWESTERN CATTARAU- 
cus County, N. Y. By Wilford A. Dence. Pp. 145-210. Both articles in 
the Roosevelt Wild Life Bull., V, No. 1, March, 1928. 

The first paper by Mr. Cahalane presents a very full discussion of the bird 
life of the area, with special attention to the ecological distribution of birds. The 
Iecal status of two game birds, Ruffed Grouse and pheasant (P. torquatus?), is 
also considered. The second paper by Mr. Dence deals with fishes, but makes 
a very brief reference (p. 197) to birds as fish enemies.—T. C. S. 





We have before us a few mimeographed pages constituting “The Flicker” 
(Vol. I, No. 2, April, 1929), the official organ of the Minnesota Bird Club. We 
learn that this Club was organized on March 15, 1929. The subscription price 
of “The Flicker” is $1 per year (Mr. Charles Evans, 3250 47th Ave., S., Minne- 
apolis). The present number contains an ariicle by E. D. Swedenborg which 
endeavors to determine what is the “typical winter bird of Minnesota.” We wish 
prosperity to this young organization. With similar state organizations already 
active in Nebraska and lowa, we would be glad to see other neighboring states 
take a similar step. 
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“From these barren and musty records, the author of the present 
work has a thousand times turned with a delight bordering on adora- 
tion, to the magnificent repository of the woods and fields—the Grand 
Aviary of Nature. In this divine school he has studied from no vulgar 
copy; but from the works of the Great Master oF CREATION himself; 
and has read with rapture the lessons of his wisdom, his goodness and 
his love, in the conformation, the habitudes, melody and migrations of 
this beautiful portion of the work of his hands. To communicate as 
correct ideas of these as his feeble powers were capable of, and thus, 
from objects, that, in our rural walks, almost everywhere present 
themselves, to deduce not only amusement and instruction, but the 
highest incitements to virtue and piety, have been the author’s most 
anxious and ardent wish. On many of his subjects, indeed, it has not 
been in his power to say much. The recent discovery of some, and 
the solitary and secluded habits of others, have opposed great obstacles 
to his endeavours in this respect. But a time is approaching when 
these obstacles will no longer exist. When the population of this 
immense western Republic will have diffused itself over every acre 
of ground fit for the comfortable habitation of man—when farms, ~ 
villages, towns and glittering cities, thick as the stars in a winter's 
evening, overspread the face of our beloved country, and every hill, 
valley and stream has its favourite name, its native flocks and rural 
inhabitants; then, not a warbler shall flit through our thickets, but 
its name, its notes and habits will be familiar to all; repeated in their 
sayings, and celebrated in their village songs. At that happy period, 
should any vestige or memory of the present publication exist, be it 
known to our more enlightened posterity, as some apology for the 
deficiencies of its author, that in the period in which he wrote, three- 
fourths of our feathered tribes were altogether unknown even to the 
proprietors of the woods which they frequented—that without patron, 
fortune or recompense, he brought the greater part of these from the 
obscurity of ages, gave to each ‘a local habitation and a name’— 
collected from personal observation whatever of their characters and 
manners seemed deserving of attention; and delineated their forms 
and features, in their native colours, as faithfully as he could, as 
records, at least, of their existence.”—Alexander Wilson, in the preface 
of the fifth volume of American Ornithology—these lines being quoted 
from George Ord’s Sketch of the Life of Alexander Wilson, Author 
of American Ornithology, Philadelphia, 1828. 











